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ASCOT TOILETTES. 


Ww present herewith illustrations of the gowns lately worn at 
the Ascot races by the Princesses Louise and Victoria, the 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, and also by two popular ladies 
of English society, Mrs. Hazlehurst and Mrs. Marsham, which are 
furnished us oy the courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful gown, worn by Mrs. Marsham, is of 
cream-tinted foulard, with large figures in two shades of red and 
olive green. The front of the lower skirt is covered with figured 
lace, on which falls a pointed foulard apron. The back drapery is 
very full and straight. The basque has a soft pointed lace vest 





ASCOT TOILETTES. 


trimmed with red and olive green velvet ribbon. The small bon- 
net is of cactus straw, and the parasol is of cream lace, with a flat 
handle of light wood quaintly carved. 


Fig. 2.—This stylish gown of blue serge, worn by Mrs. Hazle- | 


hurst, has a Breton vest of white silk decorated on the lower part 
with gilt cord in a tapering design. The blue skirt has a deep 
apron, caught up on the left side to the belt and falling straight 
to the foot on the right side, where it discloses a panel of white silk 
braided only across the lower part. The white sailor hat is turn- 


ed up behind in the new shape, and is trimmed far back on one | 


side with upright loops of white and blue ribbon. 
Fig. 3.—This gown of mixed fawn and white wool was worn by 


the Princess Louise of Wales. 
ting even a foot pleating. The long over-skirt has a graduated re- 
| . oe : 
| vers on one side of the apron. The basque has an oval opening 


The 


The lower skirt is quite plain, omit. 


| meeting at the throat and waist over a white pleated wool vest. 
| hat is of fawn-colored straw, with darker brown velvet loops. 
| Fig. 4.—This simple gown was worn by the young Princess 

Victoria of Wales. 


It is made of dark blue and white striped 
wool, 


The basque has a white wool Breton vest, the skirt is in 
| large kilt pleats, and the ample drapery is without trimming. 
The hat is of the dress material, with blue velvet facing on the 
brim, and high pointed loops and ends of white watered silk for 
| trimming the front. 
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“Harrge’s Youne Prop. is safe, sparkling, and 
sunny—a real friend to the girls and boys.”—Christian 
Intelligencer, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itiustraten WeeKry. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 





THE FLAMINGO FEATHER. 
By KIRK MUNROE, 


Avruor or “ WAKULLA,” ETO. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that a new se- 
rial story (the title of which is printed above) will 
commence in the next number of Harper's YounG 
PEOPLE. 

“The Flamingo Feather” is a romance of the 
pe riod of the early colonization of Florida, and it 
is of absorbing interest. Several of the characters 
are Indians, but the ce ntral figures are Réné, the 
young white hero, and /.is devoted Indian Sri nd. 

; The story takes its title Srom the flamingo 
feathe os which was worn by an Indian chief as a 
distinguishing badge or sign. 

The illustrations will be drawn by Mr. T. pe 
THULSTRUP. 

SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. 
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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
ScppLement, with full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Lapixs’ Country, Mountaty, 
Sea-sipe, and WarerinG-PLacek Dresses, Wraps, 
and Bonnets; GenTLEMEN’s MorninG Coats and 
Unper-CLoruine ; and an Emprorery Pace, with 
numerous tasteful designs for Ecclesiastical Em- 
broidery, Portiére 8, Curtains, Chair and Sofa 
Backs, Table Scarfs, Tidies, Slippers, Baskets, etc. ; 
tovether with choice literary and artistic attractions. 








BETWEEN HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 

7 7 HEN a man or a woman enters the 

\ married state, it is supposably be- 

cause the calm happiness normally belong- 





ing to that state is desired, and becanse | 


the individuals seeking it intend to live in 
peace and harmony within its bonds. It 
could be for no other reason that either of 
them took the sacred oaths, and made the 
promise of forsaking all others to cleave 
only unto the chosen husband or wife. 
Peace and harmony, then, being the thing to 
be secured between husband and wife, one 
of the most obvious ways of insuring such 
condition, after the exercise of patience, 
discretion, and self-control, is the adoption 
of a perfect frankness and confidence be- 
tween the contracting parties. 

But how rarely is this confidence to be 
found! Women have so long been in a 
sort of spiritual subjection, not to say phys- 
ical, to the stronger hand and will that the 
concealment of a fault, an error, or a mis- 
deed is past belief more natural and easy 
to the great majority of them than its ac- 
knowledgment, although here and there 
some one bright and shining example of 
moral courage in an upright and downright 
character starts up to light the way of all 
the others. Men, on the contrary, have so 
long been accustomed to the exercise of 
mastery that the world is already theirs, 
and they do not naturally turn to repose 
confidence in one weaker and less acquaint- 
ed with the world than themselves, al- 
though, of course, here again is the shining 
exception of the confiding nature, or of the 
loftily noble one, that believes he gave his 
wife full right and property in himself as 
he claims the same in her, in her life, her 
thoughts, her emotions, her affections, her 
goings and comings and doings, and who 
acts up to his belief. 

Often the first mistake in this affair, on 
the part of the wife, comes from some trivial 
household action that fear of reproof or of 
consequences causes her to say nothing 
about. Sometimes she has found that her 
husband is of a querulous disposition, likely 
to make a heart-beating talk with question 
aud answer and harangue, and she thinks 
they that for the sake of peace itself she 
had best conceal the cause of trouble. But 
that first concealment only brings another 
in its wake, leads to more and worse, and 
before she knows it she finds herself involved 
in a mesh of petty artifice that puts her life 
all but under a mask in the presence of her 
husband. She lives then either in the per- 
petual terror of being found out, or else un- 
consciously like a spider in her web, having 
become a double-faced and cunning person, 
ingenious in subterfuge, ingenuous in no- 
thing, as wary and subtle as a snake. How 
far superior would be her course, is Ler 





course, when, at the very first step, regard- 
less of effects, she gives her husband the con- 
fidence which is his due, and takes him into 
her counsel to mend the matter if need be, 
to help her through with it, at any rate to 
know about it and to be equal to the occa- 
sion rising out of it. 

Quite as often as this state of things oc- 
curs with the wife does silence concerning 
his business take the place of concealment 
with the husband: his wife lives in the 
dark; money is handed out to her either 
profusely or with stingy dole; she has no 
means of divining anything about their 
mutual prosperity or adversity; and all at 
once some crash comes, the house goes over 
her head, and she is benumbed and thunder- 
struck with the sudden ruin, that if she 
could not have helped to hinder by know- 
ledge of its possibility or imminence, she 
could, at all events, have been the readier 
to bear for the previous preparation, 

But as serious a source of trouble as any 
other is concealment practised by a hus- 
band concerning bis movements when away 


| from home, especially if any of them, how- 
| ever really innocent in themselves, are ca- 


pable of looking otherwise, and, through 
the want of full knowledge, are also capa- 
ble of being misinterpreted by his wife, if 
she has any hint of them at all. If it is his 
own affair, and is unfit for his wife to know, 
then it is generally to be assumed that it is 
an affair in which he has no right to be en- 
gaged, and his wife’s acquaintance with it 
means ruined happiness; if it is another 
man’s affair, then equally he has no right 
to mix with it if it excludes his wife from 
his confidence in its regard, has any influ- 
ence upon his own conduct or obligations, 
or is able to give her one distressing suspi- 
cion of any kind—suspicion either of wrong- 
doing ou the husband’s part, so often mad- 
ness to a loving wife, or of his interests 
entering into something from which she is 
shut out, which is almost equally dishearten- 
ing and disturbing. A worthless wife might 
not deserve trust; but the wife who has 
made her busband’s interests unselfishly 
her own is stabbed to the quick by the want 
of confidence. The wife’s feelings here have 
a right to be regarded, even when they seem 
to be unreasonable; where the affections 
are involved the reason will not always an- 
swer to the call, and if is better that rea- 


| son should not be required to assert itself 


| by the effort to counteract the evidence of 








the senses. <A deeper reason tells her that 
if he loved her he could find no happiness 
in the seeret side of matters where she does 
not enter, and misery is the result. 

On the other hand, again, the wisdom of 
the wife will not allow her to be in the re- 
ceipt of communications from friends and 
acquaintances which are forbidden to be 
repeated to her husband. He has as much 
right to complain of such receipt as she of 
the corresponding conduct; aud a wife is 
only safe in her behavior in such matters 
if she allows her female friends to know in 
the beginning that perfect confidence is the 
rule between herself and her husband, and 
that she has no secrets in which he does 
uot share. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
WHO SHALL FIX THE VALUE? 


N looking over various letters from women 
who seek employment, and especially literary 
employment, I find that most of them are tinged 
with this delusion, that those who produce any- 
thing for the market have the right to require 
somebody to take it, and at a price to be fixed by 
the maker. It would, no doubt, be very conven- 
ient to many of us if this were true—if some- 
body were provided whose clear duty it was to 
take the potatoes we raise, or the poems we write, 
at whatever price we set upon them. We could 
soon become rich by this process, like a certain 
tradesman of whom the story used to be told 
that he would go into his shop and make ten 
thousand dollars before breakfast by simply 
marking up the prices of all his goods. The ques- 
tion still remained whether this would increase 
their value, when it came to the actual sale; and 
so it is plain that young people may go on think- 
ing better and better of their own literary tal- 
ents,and yet it will not help them one step to- 
ward success unless the public takes a similar 
view. What good does it do, although your poet- 
ry seems to you better than Longfellow’s and your 
prose than Holmes’s, so long as the communi- 
ty—or the editor, who is merely the purveyor or 
steward for the community—cannot be led to the 
same opinion? You can cherish your genius in 
silence as much as you please; you can be con- 
tent with the applause of your sister Jane and of 
your pastor; you can publish your works at your 
own expense, and wait for posterity to applaud. 
Any of these things you can do, as many have 
done before you; but if you wish for a success 
more stimulating or more lucrative than this, you 
must comply with the conditions of success: you 
must find out what the public wants, and then 
supply it; you must let others, and not yourself, 
determine the value of your goods, 

In the days when the blind Homer recited his 
lavs, or in the medieval times when bards sang 
from door to door, literature could hardly be said 
to be on a business foundativn; Lut now, for 





good or for evil, it is established on that basis, 
and so far as publication is concerned the laws 
of business must be accepted. A shoemaker 
does not make a pair of shoes and bring them to 
your door, and claim that it is your duty to buy 
them at his own price, whether you like them or 
not. It is true that book-peddlers and travelling 
basket-women come pretty near to taking this 
attitude, but we all feel justified in resisting it 
theoretically, even if we have not the courage to 
say “No.” But the young person who writes 
stories or wishes to write fashionable correspond- 
ence constantly takes this position. These ap- 
plicants can always furnish unanswerable rea- 
sons why it is desirable that their wares should 
be purchased; they can often say with truth that 
they are poor; that they live in a remote village, 
and would like to see more of the world; that 
they have a younger brother or sister to educate ; 
and that they cannot see that what they write is 
not just as good as a great deal that is published 
and praised. They agree in laying the whole 
blame upon the editor or the publisher. He is 
narrow, he is selfish, he is governed by the small- 
est of small cliques. How can he have any hon- 
orable or justifiable motive for declining compo- 
sitions of which sister Jane and our excellent 
pastor have thought so well? “I always sus- 
pected,” said to me once the husband of a lady 
whose book had just been refused publication by 
a well-known house—‘“ I always suspected that 
Mr. -—— was a snob, but now I am sure of it.” 

The present writer has seen a good deal of the 
literary trade in all its aspects; and so far ashe 
has seen, there is no business more free from fa- 
voritism, The mere fact that it is business 
and not pleasure puts it on a real basis in this 
respect. Every publisher, as such, would rather 
print a successful book by his worst enemy than 
an unsuccessful one by his dearest friend. It is 
the same with the editor of magazine or newspa- 
per. The one question for him to determine is 
whether the book or article really promises to be 
successful, and as to this he must rely on his 
own judgment, for he has nothing else to rely 
upon. This judgment is very imperfect, and he 
knows the fact too well; but if he cannot trust 
himself, he can still less trust the author, or her 
private counsellors. Grant that these high au- 
thorities know best the intrinsic worth of the 
article offered; they do not know the demands of 
the public, which is what he has to consider. 
There is not an editor in the world who ac- 
cepts contributions with reference to his pri- 
vate taste only. “If I were to edit this period- 
ical merely to suit you and me,” said a former 
editor of the Ailantic Monthly to a friend, “ it 
would be bankrupt in three months.” Even a 
cook must season her food to suit the taste of 
the family, not her own; they do not necessarily 
like garlic because she does. Every good peri- 
odical ends by influencing the public taste; but 
it must begin by conforming to it, at least suffi- 
ciently to get readers. 

Formerly, when literature was less widely 
spread than now, voung authors were apt to err 
on the side of excessive humility; it was hard 
for them to convince themselves that anything 
they wrote was worthy the dignity of print. No 
doubt there are still many such instances, but the 
more common attitude of mind among aspirants 
seems to me to be the assumption that what they 
write is already good enough, and that the world 
owes them a publisher. Of course the blunders 
often made on the editorial side will play into 
their hands and help to strengthen this delusion. 
“Do I not write as well as éiat? Can anything 
of mine be worse than this?” They forget that 
while an editor cannot be infallible, he must be- 
have as if he were so, and must be practically om- 
nipotent, at any rate within his domain. Right- 
ly or wrongly, he must make the decision, not 
you or 1; he must set the valuation. Our wares 
are worth only what he can afford to give for 
them—he or his competitors. If he has no need 
for them, we must find some way to make them 
what he will need. Or if that fails, we must es- 
tablish what was once suggested by Edward Ev- 
erett Hale—a periodical to be called “ The Unfor- 
tunates’ Magazine,” to contain all rejected con- 
tributions, all unappreciated courses of lectures, 
and in general all productions which need a public 
more than a public apparently needs them. 

T: Wee. 





"AMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXXIV. 

i... directions for preserving have al- 
ready been given, and a good rule for bran- 
dving fruit, but several correspondents have asked 
for special recipes for preserving peaches. The 
simplest way is canning; the peaches are to be 
stoned, pared at will, and canned according to the 
directions given in detail in No. XXIX. For pre- 
serving in any way except in jam, marmalade, and 
peach-butter, firm peaches should be chosen, per- 
fectly sound, and not over-ripe. The decayed 
spots in unripe fruit are sometimes due to its 
poor stock, and sometimes to sudden and severe 
electrical disturbances, which disorganize the sub- 
stance of even fine fruit; whatever their cause, 
they should always be carefully removed, and the 
fruit stewed before it is eaten, to destroy any pos- 
sibly injurious germs. If mothers could only cona- 
trol the use of such fruit by their children, there 
would be much less pain and sickness than now 
befalls the unconscious arbiters of their own 
destiny. In selecting fruit for preserving, refer- 
ence should be had to the remarks concerning it 
in No.XXIX. Peaches of rather firm flesh are al- 
ways best for preserving. To make the ordinary 
sweet preserves, peel them, remove the stones, 
aud put the halves into the porcelain-lined pre- 
serving kettle in layers, with an equal amount of 
sugar; the next morning set the kettle over the 
fire, and boil and skim its contents until the syrup 





is clear and the fruit begins to look transparent, 
but do not allow it to break; then put up the 
preserves as already directed. A second method 
is to weigh the fruit, and allow about two-thirds 
its weight in sugar; put the sugar over the fire 
in the preserving kettle with a gill of cold wa- 
ter, and boil it, removing all scum that rises ; 
meantime prepare the peaches, and when the syr- 
up is clear, put in as many as will float, and boil 
them until they are slightly transparent, but not 
broken; then skim them out and lay them on 
sieves or dishes, or in jars; when all are done, 
boil the syrup until it is thick, and pour it over 
them in the jars. Put them up like other pre- 
serves. Refer to the recipe for brandy peaches 
in No. XXX. for methods of peeling peaches. 
Peach jam is made from inferior fruit, from which 
all decayed parts are carefully removed. Allow 
one-third the weight of the peaches in sugar, and 
put them over the fire together; boil them gently 
and steadily until they are sufficiently thick, stir- 
ring them frequently—the time may be flearly 
two hours; remove all scum that rises, and 
when the jam is nearly done it must be stirred 
constantly to prevent burning. Put it up like 
other preserves, Marmalade is made in the same 
way, except that the boiling is continued until the 
marmalade is a little elastic, clinging to the spoon 
with which it is tested. Jams and marma- 
lades keep best of any preserves. They may be 
made from the fruit pulp which has been strained 
for jelly. Peach-butter can be made from im- 
perfect fruit, the decayed portions and stones be- 
ing removed, and the fruit then weighed. To 
twelve pounds allow four of sugar and a pint of 
vinegar; boil the butter in the preserving kettle 
over a steady fire until it is as thick as jam, stir- 
ring it frequentiy—and as it approaches com- 
pletion, almost constantly—to prevent burning. 
When it is done, put it up like other preserves. 
It keeps well, and is a most wholesome sweetmeat. 

Fried peaches may be a novelty to some Buzar 
readers. Firm, rather tart, ones should be chosen, 
the skins brushed, the halves evenly separated, 
the stones removed, and the peaches laid skin 
down in a large pan, with butter enough to pre- 
vent burning, a little salt and pepper, and fried 
just tender. They are to be served with any meat 
or poultry which requires a subacid sauce. 

Spiced peaches are prepared by brushing the 
skins, sticking six or eight whole cloves in each, 
and then covering them with cold vinegar; if any 
mould shows, the vinegar is to be scalded, and 
again poured over the peaches, which are to be 
kept cool. Sweet pickled peaches may be left 
uncut, or the stones may be removed from the 
halves; brush off the fur, or peel them, and then 
weigh them; allow half their weight of sugar, 
and a quart of vinegar and a heaping table- 
spoonful of whole spice to each pound of sugar ; 
boil the sugar and vinegar together, removing 
all scum as it rises; when the syrup is clear, put 
in as many peaches as will float, and boil them 
until they begin to soften, then skim them out; 
when all the peaches are boiled, put in the spice, 
and boil the syrup until it thickens; put the 
peaches in jars, pour the hot syrup over them, 
and when they are cold seal them air-tight. 

Peach mangoes are made from sound, firm 
fruit. Brush off the fur, and soak the peaches 
overnight in cold water containing as much salt 
as it will dissolve ; the next day cut-out the stones, 
laying the peaches in vinegar and water, and then 
fill them with the following mixture, allowing 
about one-fourth of the bulk of the peaches: one- 
fourth each of grated horseradish, mustard and 
celery seed, brown sugar, and minced onion ; sea- 
son the mixture highly with whole or ground 
cloves, mace, allspice, pepper, and salt; moisten 
it with cold vinegar and salad oil; a little tur- 
meric may be added if a yellow color is desired ; 
fill the peaches with the stuffing, fit a piece of 
peach into the hole in the skin, fastening it with 
a small wooden skewer, or tie the peaches with 
stout thread; pack them in jars, cover them with 
cold vinegar, pour a little salad oil over the sur- 
face, and keep them cool. The use of the oil 
makes the mangoes keep well. 

Although there is an abundance of fresh local 
fruit, it may be well to refer to some special uses 
of bananas, which are plentiful all summer long. 
In the Indies and the South this fruit enters 
largely into routine cookery, frying being a fa- 
vorite method of serving it. On very warm days 
iced bananas with Madeira poured over the, 
eaten with some light cold bread, form quite a 
satisfactory repast. New Orleans baked bananas 
are peeled, cut lengthwise, dusted with fine sugar, 
dotted with butter, baked for a half-hour, and 
served in the dish in which they are cooked, 
New Orleans fried bananas are peeled, cut length- 
wise, steeped for a half-hour in orange juice and 
sugar, and then rolled in flour, and fried in hot 
salad oil; they are dusted with sugar before ser- 
ving. They are very good peeled, sliced, covered 
with orange juice and sugar, or with whipped 
cream, and made very cold before they are served. 
Note that the substance of the fruit is so dense 
that it is apt to be indigestible if eaten uncooked 
without a light bread or cake. A banana cake 
is made with alternate layers of the sliced fruit 
and some light cake, with either fine sugar or 
sweetened whipped cream on the layers. 

Banana pie is made with two crusts of delicate 
pastry, the fruit being peeled and sliced, thickly 
sprinkled with fine sugar; to each pie allow half 
an even teaspoonful of any powdered spice pre- 
ferred, and a table-spoonful each of butter and 
apple or cider jelly. Some favorite New Orleans 
ways of using pineapple may be added to the re- 
cipes already given for that delicious fruit. Pine- 
apple cake is made of layers of grated pineapple, 
profusely sugared, and white cake. Pineapple 
cream pie is made with a bottom crust and a cov- 
ering of méringue ; the quantities for a large pie 
are the yolks of three eggs, a cupful of cream, or 
a cupful of milk with two table-spoonfuls of 
melted butter, a cupful of sugar, and a small 
pineapple peeled aud grated; the three whites 
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are beaten stiff, and enough finely powdered sugar 
is mixed with them to make a firm méringue, which 
is usually put over the pie after the crust is done, 
and then slightly browned. Among pickles, pine- 
apple will certainly be a novelty to many. Peel 
and slice the fruit, put it in a deep dish with whole 
cloves and cinnamon, an ounce of each to about 
ten pounds; dissolve five pounds of sugar in a 
quart of vinegar, and boil it; pour the syrup scald- 
ing hot over the fruit, and let it stand overnight ; 
the two following days drain off and scald the 
syrup and return it to the pineapple ; on the third 
day boil fruit and syrup together for half an 
hour, and then put the pickled pineapple up like 
other preserves. 

The rest of this week’s space must be devoted 
to a few delicate preparations of fruit for dessert. 
There is no more refreshing sweet in sultry sum- 
mer weather than a fruit ice; the variety is al- 
most infinite, the materials not costly, and the 
preparation is simple. In many kitchens there 
is some form of patent freezer, for these utensils 
are not expensive; but in their absence a substi- 
tute may be made from a covered tin can or pail 
set within a wooden tub or bucket at least twice 
its diameter, the space between to be packed with 
a freezing mixture, to within two or three inches 
of the top of the inner can. Care must be taken to 
prevent the mixture getting into the can when the 
ice or cream which is being frozen is being stirred ; 
the stirring is mechanical with the patent freezers, 
and constant, thus securing the smooth, thorough 
freezing of their contents. To stir an ice in a pail 
remove the cover carefully enough to prevent the 
admission of the salt of the freezing mixture, 
use a broad-bladed knife or spatula to scrape 
the frozen ice from the sides of the can, and mix 
it smoothly and thoroughly with the unfrozen 
part; then replace the cover, and turn the can 
with a quick circular motion which will whirl 
the contents about. Stir the ice three or four 
times in the course of a half-hour; the patent 
freezers accomplish their work in about that 
time, the ordinary cans take longer. After the 
the ice is frozen it may be packed down in the 
can, the cover replaced, the freezing mixture re- 
newed, and a folded blanket or carpet laid over 
the can; it will keep well for half a day or more. 
The freezing mixture is-one fourth of coarse salt 
to three of finely broken ice; it is not necessary 
to draw off the water as the ice melts, unless 
there is danger of its penetrating the can. Fruit 
or fruit juices may be frozen with the simple ad- 
dition of sugar and water, or when they are half 
solid the beaten whites of two or three eggs may 
be stirred in, and the freezing completed; the 
egg gives a white foaming appearance to an ice, 
but makes it less immediately refreshing, while 
it increases the food value. The crushed pulp of 
such fruit as strawberries, raspberries, peaches, 
and pineapple, mixed with an equal quantity of 
cold water and oversweetened, makes delicious 
ices ; the pulp of watermelons freed from seed, pal- 
atably sweetened and frozen, is refreshing; the 
beaten whites of four eggs may be added toa large 
melon when it is half frozen. The juice of oranges, 


lemons, and limes, with a little water and plenty of | 


sugar, makes the most wholesome and acceptable 
ices during seasons of excessive heat. Lemon, 
orange, and pineapple ice, flavored with Jamaica 
rum, and served with a teaspoonful of rum in 
each glass, makes Roman punch, Fresh peaches, 
apricots, and bananas, mixed with sweetened 
cream and frozen, make excellent summer des- 
serts. More will be said later about ices and 
creams, and definite recipes will be given. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN DRESS GOODS, 


‘PIE earliest importations of autumn goods 

displayed in the wholesale houses show that 
wool fabrics will retain the favor they have long 
had for street dresses, that velvet will be used 
for reception toilettes and for combination with 
other materials, while silks and satins will be re- 
served for house dresses. 


PIN-STRIPED WOOLLENS, 


Stripes are a marked feature of new wool fab- 
rics of all qualities; they are seen in the great- 
er part of the “suitings” imported for entire cos- 
tumes, and are the favorite design for materials 
to be combined with plain woollens. The pin 
stripes or hair lines introduced in the spring are 
repeated in more varied colors, and are now pre- 
ferred quite near together instead of half an 
inch apart, as they were first seen. These come 
in light weights of twilled wool for early autamn, 
and in heavy cloths for comfortable winter suits. 
The colors are navy blue with white stripes or 
with red, brown with beige stripes, black with 
white, gray with white or with black stripes, and 
dark red with white. These are to be made in 
tailor gowns with merely stitched edges, or else 
with velvet vest, collar, and cuffs. A jacket of 
the same will be added when the heaviest striped 
cloths are used, and this should have a turned- 
down collar and rolled cuffs of velvet, with velvet 
buttons ; this will make the popular autumn suit 
for travelling, shopping, and general use. 


BRAID STRIPES, POMPONETTES, ETC. 


The novelty in fine woollens is braided stripes 
woven in bold relief to represent rows of braid 
sewed to the fabric. Wide stripes are formed of 
six or seven rows of what seems to be soutache 
or basket plaited or diagonal braid, but is in 
fact well woven into the background, and these 
groups of stripes are separated by inch stripes of 
the twilled serge; the braid is black on navy 
blue wool, on rosewood brown, dahlia, myrtle 
green, lighter browns, and bronze shades. The 
front and side breadths of the lower skirt may be 
made of the striped fabric, with plain material for 
the corsage and drapery, or else there are side 
bands or panels from the belt to the foot made 
of three groups of these stripes, and a single 





stripe trims the fronts of the basque and forms 
the turned-over collar and cuffs. Pomponette 
stripes are another novelty, consisting of bright- 
colored plush in oval shapes in rows in narrower 
stripes of plush, resembling small flattened pom- 
pons strung on cords. The deep pile of the pom- 
ponette may be all of one color, or else of several 
soft dull shades that blend well, and arein quaint 
contrast to the dark yet clear color of the wool 
which forms their background. There are also 
self-colored chenille pomponettes sometimes in 
bayadére stripes, sometimes lengthwise, and again 
for the side band, which is now pointed at the top 
and wide at the foot, instead of being of even 
width like a panel. Heliotrope shades are most 
effective in these pomponettes on dark wool, and 
this with violet, olive, and pale rose tints will be 
found on various colors of camel’s-hair or serge. 


BEADED, CORDED, AND VELVET STRIPES. 


Fine glass beads, usually black, are firmly 
woven in stripes in wool goods between braid, 
velvet, or pomponette stripes. The beads are 
very small, and are not set close together, yet their 
sparkle brightens up the dull surface most effec- 
tively. There are also cord stripes woven in that 
look like rows of passementerie, and others are 
like bourette cords with rough threads knotted 
at intervals. More than all else, however, are 
the velvet stripes, which come in various widths, 
but are handsomest when an inch and a half or 
two inches wide. These may be of the color of 
the wool stripes with which they alternate, or 
they may be made up of narrow stripes of va- 
rious colors forming broad stripes. Frisé velvet 
stripes are again seen, also tapestry stripes, and 
there are some brocaded velvet stripes arranged 
as side bands, Cashmere colors as rich as those 
seen in India shawls are woven in stripes alter- 
nating with velvet or plush stripes of chaudron 
(copper red) shades, or of rosewood, mahogany, 
navy blue, or the reddish heliotrope tints that are 
now so fashionable in Paris. Sometimes plush 
of very long pile is cut like tassels and arranged 
in rows for bands and borders that trim fine 
woollens, which the reader will observe are now 
honored above silks or satins for street dresses. 


PLAIN WOOLS AND BLACK STUFFS. 


The plain woollen fabrics are soft and clinging, 
yet firm, because they are woven in exceedingly 
fine twills, or else in “double diagonals” that are 
very strong and durable. The zigzag or herring- 
bone weaving peculiar to Chuddah shawls is re- 
produced in fine French wools in all dark colors 
and in light stuffs for dressy house toilettes. 
Black wool goods have the braid or bourette 
stripes alternating with heavy double diagonal 
stripes from one to two inches wide. A design 
like net-work, in square meshes with balls or 
rings in each corner, is seen on twilled black 
goods and also on colored stuffs, and in some of 
these beads are strung. Wool velvets for parts 
of dresses come with cross-bars of silk threads 
sunk in their pile, which is sometimes cut and 
sometimes looped or frisé. There are also some 
handsome black wools with figures made entirely 
of jet beads in squares, circles, diamonds, or fine 
trellis patterns ; these are for making the cuirass- 
like corsage, or else merely for the collar, vest, or 
revers, and cuffs; they do not appear on the 
skirts in the diagrams given, but will make very 
effective side bands, foot borders, or revers for 
long aprons. 

SILK VELVETS. 

Plain silk velvets are very largely imported, 
and will be used for the whole costume, and also, 
as they have been of late, for basques and for low 
corsages worn with wool skirts in the daytime, 
and with those of silk or of lace on dress ocea- 
sions. When the whole dress is of velvet it may 
be partly of striped velvet, and there will be en- 
tire costumes of striped velvets both in black and 
in colors, but the preference will be given—at 
least by conservative women—to plain velvets 
trimmed with feathers, fur, lace, and the rich 
passementeries designed especially for this rich 
fabric. Clear dark green with more blue in it 
than any green lately worn is commended for 
velvet dresses, also marine blue without purple 
tints, mahogany red, rosewood and other brown 
shades, and the heliotrope tints. 


PLAIDS AND CROSS-BARS. 


Large plaids of two or three colors—not more 
—are shown in fine wool goods for second-best 
dresses, and for the English costumes such as are 
now made with draped plaid skirts and a basque 
of plain cloth or fine diagonal wool of the color 
most prominent in the plaided stuff. There are 
navy blue fabrics with large red bars three or 
four inches apart, and some olive or yellow may 
be added to the red in pencilled lines; green 
wools are similarly plaided, and brown grounds 
have bars of Suéde with red or with blue lines. 
Such plaids are also shown in velvet and in plush 
for combining with cloth and other woollens, or 
else forming the entire petticoat, on which a very 
deep “ second skirt,” as it is now called, is draped 
to show only a border of the plaid at the foot. 


CLOAKINGS. 


Cloths for cloaks have thick wool beaver backs, 
yet are soft and flexible, and have most varied 
surfaces. Broad diagonal lines that look like 
mohair braid sewed on are very largely imported 
in navy blue, brown, green, and black cloths; 
there are also striped cloths alternately smooth 
and rough like frisé or bourette stuffs or Her- 
cules braid bands, or else with diagonal stripes, 
Another set of cloths has bars and meshes like 
nets wrought on their surfaces. Ulster cloths 
come in many dull colors arranged together in 
stripes, bars, and checks, 





DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Picot-edged cloth bands are the novelty for 
trimming cloth dresses. These are of cloth an 





inch wide when doubled, with clusters of beads 
in cashmere colors set on each edge. These 
come in set shapes like straps or loops for the 
front of basques and for side panels on the 
skirt. Metal cord passementeries are new for 
trimming rich velvets; they come with gilt and 
silver mixed together, and to these are added 
crystal beads that have gold centres. Cashmere- 
colored beads in new tints to suit the fashion- 
able colors are made into passementeries and in 
large ornaments for cloaks. For gray fabrics 
there are mixed steel and brown beads, copper 
red beads and bronzed beads are for chaudron 
velvets, while for red and black stuffs are com- 
binations of garnet and jet beads. The use of 
black trimming on brown dresses was intro- 
duced last year, and will be repeated in passe- 


menteries made up of brown silk cords with’ 


brilliant jet beads strung between the cords. 
The jet passementeries are most varied, and may 
be had in leaf and flower designs, or else in the 
straight-edged galloons which, although straight, 
now have picot or looped edges of beads or of 
cords added in the ways seen on new ribbons. 
Narrow edgings of fine beads will be a feature of 
the season, and these will also be used for head- 
ing fringes, lace, etc.; these come in scallops, 
points, picot groups, loops, and in drops in star 
shape, in balls, and in fuchsia and other flower 
designs. For evening dresses are plain crystal 
beads and drop trimmings, while pearl beads are 
set in ornaments copying the designs of strung 
pearl jewelry ; narrow edgings and headings are 
also shown in these light garnitures, 

Star-shaped jet beads are in new passemente- 
ries, and there are new diagonal designs row af- 
ter row in beaded galloons, some of which are to 
be used as bindings on rich dress fabrics and on 
bonnets. Drooping rings of jet, strung beads in 
loops, pendent stars, and other hanging beads are 
on rich gimps. A new twisted cord that has a 
very pretty effect is made up in gimp, and 
sometimes has beads mixed with it. The cord 
passementeries without beads will be used for 
trimming rich black wool dresses for ladies who 
wear colors, and also for those wearing light 
mourning. Dull jet beaded galloons for mourn- 
ing dresses are shown in all the designs described 
for brilliant jet. A novelty is gros grain ribbon 
half an inch wide made in straps with tiny bows 
and buckles placed diagonally in beaded galloons. 
Braided trimmings combined with beads are again 
shown in the large open leaves and pyramids and 
flowers used last year in panels and in detached 
pieces for the corsage. 

Many new designs are shown in beaded fringes 
and in chenille and tape fringes, for cloaks and 
for mourning trimmings. The sleek chenille 
strands are almost as fine as sewing-silk, and 
these are varied by long strands of very fine 
beads, or of silk braid an inch wide with beaded 
ends. 

Small flat crocheted or velvet buttons are 
shown for dresses, with very large buttons to 
match for jackets and cloaks. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Arnouip, ConstasLe, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCreery; Le Boutitiier Brotuers ; and 
AITKEN, Son, & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. JAMES BAILuIg HAMILTON, who was mar- 
ried last week in Westminster Abbey to Lady 
Eve.yn, fourth daughter of the Duke of Argyll 
and sister of the Marquis of Lorne, was in this 
city several months ago, where he is well known. 
Mr. HaMILTon is the inventor of a new and in- 
genious instrument called the vocalion, which, 
it is believed, will eventually supersede the 
organ, The vocalion was heard, instead of the 
organ, at his wedding, and its rich, musical, 
sonorous music, compressed within a remark- 
ably small space, was listened to with delight. 
There were ten bridemaids at this wedding, and 
they were dressed in white China silk dresses, 
During the marriage ceremony they knelt be- 
hind the bride. 

—Mrs. James Brown Porter, who is now in 
London as the guest of Mrs. Mackay, will 
neither visit Lenox this summer nor New York 
next winter. At the end of her stay in London 
she will sail with her husband for India. 

—The most attractive and popular summer 
resort in Pennsylvania is probably Cresson 
Springs—a place which is named after the late 
Evuiiorr Cresson, one of the earliest advocates 
of the great railroad highway which passes 
through the State. It is at Cresson that Mr. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE proposes to have one of his 
permanent and most costly residences. Archi- 
tects are now at work upon plans for this strue- 
ture, and the labor of building will be com- 
menced shortly. ‘ 

—Mr. Henry Irvin@ is now on a private 
yacht, bound eastward and up the Atlantic 
coust. His plan is to visit our leading New 
England watering-places, and, if possible, to sail 
as far as Mount Desert, on the coast of Maine. 
He will be back in London again next month. 

—Mr. GeorcGe W. Cuivps has entertained this 
week, at his country home, Wootton, the Ameri- 
can Florists’ Society. 

—Mr. CaarRves A. MINTON, who died last week, 
belonged to an old New York family, and was re- 
lated tothe Astors. He wasa genial and cultiva- 
ted gentleman, and though most of his life was 
given to commercial business, he found time to 
make a good name in journalism. He was one of 
the most intelligent writers on finance reeently 
associated with the Herald. For eleven years 
he was secretary for the New York Yacht Club, 
a position which passed afterward to Mr. JOHN 
H. Brrp. Mr. MInTON left six sons, one of 
whom inherits his taste for journalism and au- 
thorship; the latter is now on the staff of the 
Herald. 

—Mr. Wintiam K. VANDERBILT'S new steam- 
yacht, which is to be called the Alva, will cost 
nearly half a million dollars. It will be, with- 
out doubt, the most complete and remarkable 
private yachtin the world. As a matter of fact, 
it will be considerably more than a yacht, as 
that pliant word is now understood; it will be 
u lurge ocean steamer, modelled after the great 


Atlantic gr¢yhounds, fitted to withstand and ride 
easily through the heaviest weather, and pro- 
vided with all the comforts and luxuries of a 
millionaire’s home. The Alva will be 262 feet 
long and 32 feet wide. It will have the unusual 
depth, for a craft of its size, of 211¢ feet. There 
will be two decks, four water-tight bulkheads, 
and three handsomely decorated houses on the 
main deck, All parts of the vessel will be con- 
nected by telegraph. The hull is built of the 
finest high-grade steel, and the saloon is fur- 
nished in the most gorgeous manner. The fur- 
nishings, of Oriental design, have been chosen 
and imported expressly by Mr. VANDERBILT. It 
is believed that the Alva will be an even swifter 
steamer than Mr. Jay Gouvb’s Atalanta. 

—Samue. J. Ti.pen’s fortune was supposed, 
before his death, to be much larger than itis. It 
is estimated at about tive million dollars, four- 
fifths of which go to the public. 

—The most recent English visitors to this 
country are Lord De CLIFFORD and the Hon. 
Wituiam Le Poser Frencu. Mr. Cyrus W. 
Fie.p arrived here from London on the same 
steamer with these gentlemen. 

—Miss Rose EvizapetuH CLEVELAND has not 
yet gone to Chicago, but will begin her practi- 
cal work as editor there next month. 

—Madame NILsson was married very quietly 
some time ago in Paris, and is now at her new 
home in Spain. 

—The wedding-day of Miss Kate ARMSTRONG 
and Mr. ANTHONY DRexXEL has been set for Sep- 
tember 5, at Elberon, although it may be post- 
poned in consequence of the precarious condi- 
tion of Mr. Josepu Drexe , the head of the 
great banking-house in this city, who is at Carls- 
bad, Germany. 

—There is « generous disposition among Lon- 
doners to confer the rare distinction of the free- 
dom of the city on that indefatigable American 
traveller Henry M. STANLEY. 

—Many well-known persons who have here- 
tofore patronized Lenox in the autumn season 
have engaged rooms at Tuxedo, where the new 
out-door club is now in a flourishing condition 
for the coming autumn. Newport will also be 
well represented at the LoRILLARD place. 

—One of the curious spectacles at this season 
at Saratoga—curious especially in the eyes of 
strangers—is the large number of richly dressed 
women who appear upon the streets at all hours 
between noon and midnight without bonnets or 
gloves. 

—Henry JAMES expressed recently, to an 
American lady, and in the frankest manner pos- 
sible, his decided preference for English people 
and English customs over those of other na- 
tions. He declared, also, that he would not, 
from choice, wake his home among Americans. 

—President CLEVELAND hopes to be able to 
enjoy a vacation for six weeks. He will not re- 
turn to Washington, unless called back there, 
uutil October L. 

—Nearly one hundred children were carefully 
and patiently rehearsed at Saratoga for the pro- 
duction of an amusing pictorial play entitled 
Gulliver. 

—The number of travelling Americans in all 
parts of Europe this summer is extraordinary. 
The regular American colony in London com- 
prises many hundreds, and at the present mo- 
ment, it is said, there are not fewer than three 
or four thousand of our compatriots in England 
alone. 

—Hvupert Herkomer, the English artist, 
who is so well liked by Americans, has received 
a gold medal for his portrait of Miss KATHERINE 
GRANT, Which is shown in the Art Exhibition at 
Berlin. 

—Mr. Meunzie, a favorite artist of Boston, and 
now in London, is to paint two portraits of Mrs. 
JAMES BROWN PorTTen, one iu a dress which she 
wore at the Caledonian ball, and another in a 
Venetian costume of white and gold. 

—Mrs. MarsHALL O. RosBerts lias been enter- 
taining Mrs. ConNWALLIS WesT at her fine house 
in Grosvenor Square, London. 

—The National Lawn-Tennis Club will have a 
championship tournament at Newport in a few 
days. But lawn-tennis is a much less popular 
amusement at Newport than polo, which excites 
equal interest among men and women. While 
the women cannot take part in polo, they watch 
their favorites with eager attention. Some ot 
| the men, like Mr. Srantuy Moxtimen, Mr. Fox- 
| HALL KBENB, Mr. RAYMOND BELMONT, and Mr. 
E..iot ROOSEVELT, ure dashing riders and ex- 
cellent players. 

j —It has been suggested that the literary clubs 
of Boston should combine to give Dr. HoLMEs 

| a cheerful and cordial welcome on his return 
home from England 

| —Professor Henny MITCHELL is one of the 
most prominent cottagers at Nantucket this sea- 

| son. He is connected with the United States 

| 

| 

| 











Geodetic Survey, and belongs to a family dis- 
tinguished for its learning. His father was at 
once a bank cashier and an amateur astronomer, 
His sister, MARIA MircHeLL, became one of the 
leading professors at Vassar. Another sister, wid- 
ow of the late Hon. ALFRED MACY, speaks seven 
languages fluently. 
| —Mr. WILSON Barrett, who will soon be in 
New York, is one of those exceptional actors 
| that influence thought and opinion far beyond 
| their own profession; and that possess a rare so- 
| cial prestige. Next to Mr. Irvine, Mr, Bar- 
| RETT is the most admired man of his class in 
|} London. An English journal of authority says 
of him: ‘An open-handed generosity, a noble 
straightforwardness in dealing with those whom 
his position would have permitted him, had he 
so chosen, to treat with less liberality and con- 
sideration, a bold frankness both of mind and 
demeanor, are Mr. Barrert’s titles to admira- 
tion, and to a feeling among his private friends 
which only « reluctance to seem to exagyerate 
prevents our styling adoration. That Mr. Bar 
RETT has been able to preserve these natural 
traits of character throughout a career which, 
more than any other, perhaps, is caleulated to 
render an individual irritable, distrustful, and 
cynical, is as creditable to him as it is surprising 
to us.” There is, it may be said, a singular like 
ness, esthetically, between Mr. WiLson Bar- 
ReETT and our own Mr. Lawrence Barketr. 
Both endeavor to encourage native authors, and 
to produce dramas of literary as w ell as dramatic 
interest. Both have high motives, and under- 
take to encourage good art so far as they are 
able to do so. Mr. Lawrence BARRETT has 
brought forward several American authors, no- 
tably Mr. Boker and Mr. WILLIaM Youn, and 
he will soon produce that charming little piece 
| by Tuomas BatLey AvpRicu, Mercedes. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





1. Great Northern Diver. 
10. Razor-Bill. 


2. Red-throated Diver (winter). 
11, 12, 13. Guillemots. 14. Petrel. 











BRITISH WATER BIRDS. 


3. Cormorant. 4. Great Auk. 5. Divers. 6. Puffins (old and young). 
15. Ross Gull. 


16. Grebe. 17. Little Grebe. 18. Little Gull. 


19. Common Gull. 20. Red-necked Grebe. 





7. Shag (male). 8. Shag (young). 9. Brunnick Guillemot. 
21. Long-tailed Duck. 22. Gannet. 


23. Gannet (young). 24. Great Black-backed Gull. 25. Lesser Black-backed Gull. 26. Herring Gull. 27. Iceland Gull. 28. Kittiwake (young). 29. Purple Sand-Piper. 30. Widgeon. 31. Buffon’s Skua, 


82. Heron. 83. Stork. 84. Crane. 35. Bittern, 36. Ruddy Sheldrake. 37. Scoter. 
45. Curlew. 46. Red-breasted Goose. 


43. Shoveller. 44. Duck. 


47. Red Shank. 48. Sheldrake (old and young). 49, 50. Plovers. 


38. Tufted Duck. 89. Squally Heron. 40. Great White Heron. 41. Golden-eye Duck. 42. Little Bittern. 
51. Spotted Sand-Plover. 


52. Green Sand-Pipers. 53. Jack Snipe. 


54. Woodcock. 5&5. Brown-billed Sand-Piper. 56. Demlin and young. 57. Red-necked Phalarope. 58. Gray Phalarope. 59. Black Tern (young). 60. Roseate Tern. 61. Arctic Tern. 
62. Common Tern. 63. Sandwich Tern. 64. Yellowshank. 65. King Duck (male, female, and young.) 


BRITISH BIRDS. 


TPHE object of these two drawings is to give the public a gen- 

eral idea of the birds that inhabit Great Britain, together 
with the more frequent visitors which now and then come to the 
shores of England in the course of their migration from one coun- 
try to another, In one picture is represented the whole of the 





British water birds, and in the other nearly all the land birds. 
The group on the top and to the left of the land birds is composed 
of raptorial birds, golden and sea eagles, the osprey, kite, gerfal- 
con, peregrine falcon, buzzards, harriers, hobbies, merlin, spar- 
row-hawk, and kestrel, all of which are now more or less rare, 
with the exception of the last three. Just below the hawks, to the 
right, is a small group of owls, including the common barn, the 


long-eared, and brown owls, the other members of this family, 
namely, the snowy, scops-eared, little, and little terymalmo owls 
being very rare, and only straggling to Great Britain occasionally. 
At the end of the branch on which the owls are seated are the three 
different species of swallow, and under these the turtle and stock 
doves, and the rock and wood pigeons. The game birds, from the 
grand capercailzie, which of late years has spread so extensively 
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1. Golden Eagle. 2. Sea Eagle. 8. Peregrine Falcon. 
12. Snowy Owl (young). 13. Mountain-Harrier. 
23. Wood-Pigeon 24. Ptarmigan (male). 
32. Streak-spotted Woodpecker. 

41. Red-backed Shrike. 


25. Grouse (male). 
33. Partridge. 
42. Rose-colored Pastor. 


in Scotland, down to the little quail, are too well known to need 
any further explanation, the only rare one being pallais sand- 
grouse, which appeared in numbers throughout the eastern coun- 
ties of England in the season 1868-69. To the left of the game 
birds are the crows, which are nearly all common, with the excep- 
tion of the chough, which is now only very locally distributed. 
Between the crows and the hawks are seen thrushes, rose-colored 
pastor, golden oriole, starling, etc., in a state of excitement at the 
presence of some shrikes, which are pinning a young bird on a thorn. 
- Ranged across the top of the picture of the water birds is a group 
of divers, which are found in large numbers in different localities 


14. Marsh-Harrier. 

26. Blackcock. 

34. Red-eyed Partridge. 
43. Blackbird. 





round the coast of Great Britain where food and suitable breeding 
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BRITISH LAND BIRDS. 


4. Sparrow-Hawk. 5. Osprey. 
15. Long-eared Owl. 


6. Kite. 

16. Brown Owl. 

27. Grouse and young. 
35. Gray Hen. 36. Quails. 

44. Thrush. 45. Hooded Crow. 

51. Hoopoo. 52. Redwing. 53. Cuckoo. 


7. Hobby. 

17. Little Owl. 

28. Partridge (winter). 

37. Little Bustard. 

46. Virginian Colin. 
54. Night-Jar. 


stations exist, Brunnick guillemot being the only rare one, as the 
great auk is now quite extinct. Amongst the grebes the scalvo- 
nian is the most beautiful ; it occasionally visits England in winter, 
and it is from its breast that the muffs are made. Facing them 
on the opposite side are the gulls, and lovers of the sea will recog- 


8. Common Buzzard. 
18. Mottled Owl. 
29. Capercailzie (male). 

38. Woodchat Shrike 

47. 


nize old friends in the shape of the great black-back, the herring, | 


and kittiwake gulls. 
are mostly stragglers from Russia and Greenland, is the fulmar pet- 


rel, whose home is on the island of St. Kilda (off the northwest coast | 


of Scotland). It is upon this bird that the inhabitants depend 


partially for their subsistence, as it affords them food, oil, clothing, | 


and medicine. Beneath the gulls come the herons and cranes of 


Among the more rare gulls in the cut, which | 


| 
| 
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9. Merlin. 10. Gerfalcon. 


11. Snowy Owl. 
19. Turtle-Doves. 


20. Stock-Doves. 21, 22. Pheasant. 

30. Capercailzie (female). 81. Pallais Sand-Grouse, 
39. Pallais. 40. Great Long Shrike. 

48. Jackdaw. 49. Starling. 50. Magpie. 





Chough 


various kinds; nearly the whole of this family, with the exceptior 
of the common heron, have been forced to leave Great Britain 
owing to the advance of cultivation and the drainage of the fens, 
and to seek a more peaceful home amid the swamps of Hungary 
and Holland. Below the grebes, and stretching across the centre 
of the picture, are shown the different sorts of ducks, the true 
sea ducks being principally confined to the wilder regions of Scot- 
land and Orkney, while the fresh-water ducks are found in great- 
er numbers in England. The waders are the largest group of birds, 
most of whom, such as the woodcock, snipe, plovers, ete., are well 
known on the table, and which appear in great numbers in the 
autumn, 
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OPEN-AIR PREACHING BY THE 
SEA-SIDE. 
See illustration on double page. 

T most of the American and English sea-side 
A resorts open-air preaching is a prominent 
feature on Sundays. In this country the hotels, 
with their spacious corridors and ample piazzas, 
furnish generous room for a large congregation. 
In England, where there is no fear of sunstroke, 
such sheltering roof is not necessary, and the 
volunteer minister loves to gather his transient 
flock around in some Jess worldly spot than the 
hotel drawing-room. The sea-side resorts, too, 
are in many cases situated in spots of great pic- 
turesqueness and historic interest. At Whitby 
there is the towering bluff, crowned with the 
ruins of St. Hilda’s Abbey; Dover has its Roman 
watch-tower and Norman keep; and the rocky 
promontory beside which the old town of Scar- 
borough nestles in a valley has its ruined fortress, 
conspicuous afar over the sea that breaks at its 
feet. Often some ruined chapel can be found, to 
be the centre of a new circle of worshippers. 
One of the strangest of these is the old re- 
stored chapel of St. Tudno, on Great Orme’s- 
Head. The popular Welsh watering-place Llan- 
dudno lies on the bay between Great and Little 
Orme’s-Head, and from the town a steep path 
leads over the short smooth grass to the top 
of the majestic promontory, and there, not far 
from the sea-beaten precipice, stands the little 
chapel, a mere toy,some eighteen feet by nine, 
perhaps, as gray and old-looking as the rocks it 
stands on; the sheep are grazing around it, the 
gulls come sweeping up above the cliff, and on 
three sides the sea lies glistening in the sun, while 
no suggestion of human habitation is visible. 
A congregation in such a spot cannot fail to be 
a striking sight, for, as the assemblage is a vol- 
untary one, the majority of the audience are as 
earnest as the preacher, and the number of those 
attracted to the scene is only large enough to 
give some color to the picture. England does 
not possess such permanent preaching grounds as 
Ocean Grove, and the preacher never has such a 
circle of listeners. There everything is more im- 
promptu ; the grass serves for seats, a mound or 
rock for a pulpit, and the sky is overhead; even 
the preacher, of whatever denomination he may 
be, has little of the air of preparation, for all the 
surrounding scene is fatal to the arts of the popu- 
lar pulpit rhetorician. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

R. FITZPIERS lived on the slope of the hill, 
] in a house of much Jess pretension, both as to 
architecture and as to magnitude, than the timber- 
qwerchant’s, The latter had, without doubt, been 
once the manorial residence appertaining to. the 
snug and modest domain of Little Hintock, of 
which the boundaries were now lost by its ab- 
sorption with others of its kind into the adjoining 
estate of Mrs. Charmond. Though the Melburys 
themselves were unaware of the fact, there was 
every reason to believe—at least so the parson 
said—that the owners of that little manor had 
been Melbury’s own ancestors, the family name 
occurring in numerous documents relating to 
transfers of land about the time of the civil wars 

Mr. Fitzpiers’s dwelling, on the contrary, was 
small, cottage-like, and comparatively modern. 
It had been occupied, and was in part occupied 
still, by a retired farmer and his wife, who, on 
the surgeon’s arrival in quest of a home, had ac- 
commodated him by receding from their front 
rooms into the kitchen quarter, whence thev ad- 
ministered to his wants, and emerged at regular 
intervals to receive from him a not unwelcome ad- 
dition to their income. 

The cottage and its garden were so regular in 
their arrangement that they might have been laid 
out by a Dutch designer of the time of William 
and Marv. Ina low, dense hedge, cut to wedge- 
shape, was a door, over which the hedge formed 
an arch, and from the inside of the door a straight 
path, bordered with clipped box, ran up the slope 
of the garden to the porch, which was exactly in 
the middle of the house front, with two windows 
on each side. Right and left of the path were first 
a bed of gooseberry bushes ; next of currant; next 
of raspberry; next of strawberry; next of old- 
fashioned flowers; at the corners opposite the 
porch being spheres of box resembling a pair of 
school globes. Over the roof of the house could 
be seen the orchard, on yet higher ground, and 
behind the orchard the forest trees, reaching up 
to the crest of the hill. 

Opposite the garden door and visible from the 
parlor window was a swing-gate leading into a 
field, across which there ran a foot-path. The 
swing-gate had just been repainted, and on one 
fine afternoon, before the paint was dry, and while 
gnats were still dying thereon, the surgeon was 
standing in his sitting-room abstractedly looking 
out at the different pedestrians who passed and 
repassed along that route. Being of a philo- 
sophical stamp, he perceived that the character 
of each of these travellers exhibited itself in a 
somewhat amusing manner by his or her method 
of handling the gate. 

As regarded the men, there was not much va- 
riety: they gave the gate a kick and passed 
through. The women were more contrasting. 
To them the sticky wood-work was a barricade, a 
disgust, a menance, a treachery, as the case might 
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The first that he noticed was a bouncing woman 
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with her skirts tucked up and her hair uncombed. 
She grasped the gate without looking, giving it a 
supplementary push with her shoulder, when the 
white imprint drew from her an exclamation in 
language not too refined. She went to the green 
bank, sat down and rubbed herself in the grass, 
cursing the while. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the doctor. 

The next was a girl, with her hair cropped 
short, in whom the surgeon recognized the daugh- 
ter of his late patient, the woodman South. 
Moreover, a black bonnet that she wore by way 
of mourning unpleasantly reminded him that he 
had ordered the felling of a tree which had caused 
her parent’s death and Winterborne’s losses. 
She walked and thought, and not recklessly ; but 
her preoccupation led her to grasp unsuspectingly 
the bar of the gate, and touch it with her arm. 
Fitzpiers felt sorry that she should have soiled 
that new black frock, poor as it was, for it was 
probably her only one. She looked at her hand 
and arm, seemed but little surprised, wiped 
off the disfigurement with an almost unmoved 
face, and as if without abandoning her original 
thoughts. Thus she went on her way. 

Then there came over the green quite a dif- 
ferent sort of personage. She walked as delicate- 
ly as if she had been bred in town, and as firmly 
as if she had been bred in the country; she 
seemed one who dimly knew her appearance to 
be attractive, but who retained some of the charm 
of being ignorant of that fact by forgetting it in 
a general pensiveness. She approached the gate. 
To let such a creature touch it even with the tip 
of her glove was to Fitzpiers almost like letting 
her proceed to tragical self-destruction. He 
jumped up and looked for his hat, but was unable 
to find the right one; glancing again out of the 
window he saw that he was too late. Having 
come up, she stopped, looked at the gate, picked 
up a little stick, and using it as a bayonet, pushed 
open the obstacle without touching it at all. 

He steadily watched her till she had passed 
out of sight, recognizing her as the very young 
lady whom he had seen once before and been 
unable to identify. Whose could that emotional 
face be? All the others he had seen in Hintock 
as yet oppressed him with their crude rusticity ; 
the contrast offered by this suggested that she 
hailed from elsewhere. 

Precisely these thoughts had occurred to him at 
the first time of seeing her; but he now went a 
little further with them, and considered that as 
there had been no carriage seen or heard Jately 
in that spot she could not have come a very long 
distance. She must be somebody staying at Hin- 
tock House? Possibly Mrs. Charmond, of whom 
he had heard so much—at any rate an inmate, 
and this probability was sufficient to set a mild 
radiance in the surgeon’s somewhat dull sky. 

Fitzpiers sat down to the book he had been 
perusing. It happened to be that of a German 
metaphysician, for the doctor was not a practical 
man, except by fits, and much preferred the ideal 
world to the real, and the discovery of principles 
to their application. The young lady remained 
in his thoughts. He might have followed her; 
but he was not coustitutionally active, and pre- 
ferred a conjectural pursuit. However, when he 
went out for a ramble just before dusk he insen- 
sibly took the direction of Hintock House, which 
was the way that Grace had been walking, it 
having happened that her mind had run on Mrs. 
Charmond that day, and she had walked to the 
brow of a hill whence the house could be seen, 
returning by another route. 

Fitzpiers in his turn reached the edge of the 
glen, overlooking the manor-house. The shutters 
were shut, and only one chimney smoked. The 
mere aspect of the place was enough to inform 
him that Mrs. Charmond had gone away, and 
that nobody else was staying there. Fitzpiers 
felt a vague disappointment that the young lady 
was not Mrs. Charmond, of whom he had heard so 
much ; and without pausing longer to gaze at a 
earcase from which the spirit had flown, he bent 
his steps homeward. 

Later in the evening Fitzpiers was summoned 
to visit a cottage patient about two miles distant. 
Like the majority of young practitioners in his 
position he was far from having assumed the 
dignity of being driven his rounds by a servant 
in a brougham that flashed the sunlight like a 
mirror; his way of getting about was by means 
of a gig which he drove himself, hitching the 
rein of the horse to the gate post, shutter hook, 
or garden paling of the domicile under visitation, 
or giving pennies to little boys to hold the an- 
imal during his stay—pennies which were well 
earned when the cases to be attended were of a 
certain cheerful kind that wore out the patience 
of the little boys. 

On this account of travelling alone, the night 
journeys which Fitzpiers had frequently to take 
were dismal enough, a serious apparent perver- 
sity in nature ruling that whenever there was to 
be a birth in a particularly inaccessible and 
lonely place, that event should occur in the night. 
The surgeon, having been of late years a town 
man, hated the solitary midnight woodland. He 
was not altogether skilful with the reins, and it 
often occurred to his mind that if in some remote 
depths of the trees an accident were to happen, 
the fact of his being alone might be the death 
of him. Hence he made a practice of picking 
up any countryman or lad whom he chanced to 
pass by, and under the disguise of treating him 
to a nice drive, obtained his companionship on 
the journey, and his convenient assistance in 
opening gates. 

The doctor had started on his way out of the 
village on the night in question when the light 
of his lamps fell upon the musing form of Win- 
terborne, walking leisurely along, as if he had 
no object in life. Winterborne was a better 
class of companion than the doctor usually could 
get, and lie at once pulled up and asked him if 
he — like a drive through the wood that fine 
night, 





Giles seemed rather surprised at the doctor’s 
friendliness, but said that he had no objection, 
and accordingly mounted beside Mr. Fitzpiers. 

They drove along under the black boughs which 
formed a network upon the stars, all the trees 
of a species alike in one respect, and no two of 
them alike in another. Looking up as they 
passed under a horizontal bough they sometimes 
saw objects like large tadpoles lodged diametric- 
ally across it, which Giles explained to be phea- 
sants there at roost; and they sometimes heard 
the report of a gun, which reminded him that 
others knew what those tadpole shapes represent- 
ed as well as he. 

Presently the doctor said what he had been 
going to say for some time: 

“Ts there a young lady staying in this neigh- 
borhood—a very attractive girl—with a little 
white boa round her neck, and white fur round 
her gloves ?” 

Winterborne of course knew in a moment 
that Grace, whom he had caught the doctor peer- 
ing at, was represented by these accessories. 
With a wary grimness, partly in his character, 
partly induced by the circumstances, he evaded 
an answer by saying, “I saw a young lady talk- 
ing to Mrs. Charmond the other day; perhaps 
it was she.” 

Fitzpiers concluded from this that Winterborne 
had not seen him looking over the hedge. “ It 
might have been,” he said. “She is quite a gen- 
tlewoman—the one I mean. She cannot be a 
permanent resident in Hintock or I should have 
seen her before. Nor does she look like one.” 

“She is not staying at Hintock House ?” 

“No; it is closed.” 

“Then perhaps she is staying at one of the 
cottages, or farm-houses ?” 

“Oh no—you mistake. She was a different 
sort of girl altogether.” As Giles was nobody, 
Fitzpiers treated him accordingly, and apostro- 
phized the night in continuation : 

“She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 

A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 

One impulse of her being—in her lightness 

Most like some radiant clond of morning dew, 

Which wanders through the waste air’s pathiess 

To coh some far desert: she did seem 

Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 

Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave of 

life's dark stream.” 

The consummate charm of the lines seemed to 
Winterborne, though he divined that they were 
a quotation, to be somehow the result of his lost 
love’s charms upon Fitzpiers. 

“You seem to be mightily in love with her, 
sir,” he said, with a sensation of heart-sick ness, 
and more than ever resolved not to mention Grace 
by name. 

“Oh no—I am not that, Winterborne; people 


living insulated, as I do by the solitude of this | 


place, get charged with emotive fluid like a Ley- 
den-jar with electric, for want of some conductor 
at hand to disperse it. Human love is a sub- 
jective thing—the essence itself of man, as that 
great thinker Spinoza the philosopher says— 
ipsa hominis essentia—it is joy accompanied by 
an idea which we project against any suitable 
object in the line of our vision, just as the rain- 
bow iris is projected against an oak, ash, or elm 
tree indifferently. So that if any other young 
lady had appeared instead of the one who did 
appear, I should have felt just the same interest in 
her, and have quoted precisely the same lines 
from Shelley about her, as about this one I saw. 
Such miserable creatures of circumstance are 
we all !” 

“ Well, it is what we call being in love down 
in these parts, whether or no,” said Winterborne. 

“ You are right enough if you admit that I am 
in love with something in my own head, and no 
thing in itself outside it at all.” 

“Ts it part of a country doctor’s duties to learn 
that view of things, may I ask, sir?” said Win- 
terborne, adopting the Socratic sipwrea with such 
well-assumed simplicity that Fitzpiers answered, 
readily : 

“Ol no. The real truth is, Winterborne, that 
medical practice in places like this is a very rule 
of thumb matter; a bottle of bitter stuff for this 
and that old woman—the bitterer the better— 
compounded from a few simple stereotyped pre- 
scriptions ; occasional attendance at births, where 
mere presence is almost sufficient, so healthy and 
strong are the people; and a lance for an ab- 
scess now and then. Investigation and experi- 
ment cannot be carried on without more appli- 
ances than one has here—though I have attempt- 
ed it a little.” 

Giles did not enter into this view of the case; 
what he had been struck with was the curious 
parallelism between Mr. Fitzpiers’s manner and 
Grace’s, as shown by the fact of both of them 
straying into a subject of discourse so engross- 
ing to themselves that it made them forget it was 
foreign to him. 

Nothing further passed between himself and 
the doctor in relation to Grace till they were on 
their way back. They had stopped at a way-side 
inn for a glass of brandy and cider hot, and 
when they were again in motion, Fitzpiers, possi- 
bly a little warmed by the liquor, resumed the 
subject by saying, “I should like very much to 
know who that young lady was.” 

“What difference can it make, if she’s only 
the tree your rainbow falls on ?” 

“Ha! haf True.” 

“You have no wife, sir?” 

“T have no wife, and no idea of one. I hope 
to do better things than marry and settle in Hin- 
tock. Not but that it is well for a medical man 
to be married, and sometimes, begad, ’twould be 
pleasant enough in this place, with the wind roar- 
ing round the house, and the rain and the boughs 
beating against it. I hear that you lost your 
life-holds by the death of South ?” 

“TI did. I lost in more ways than one.” 

They had reached the top of Hintock Lane or 
Street, if it could be called such where three- 














quarters of the road-side consisted of copse and 
orchard. One of the first houses to be passed 
was Melbury’s. A light was shining from a 
bedroom window facing lengthwise of the lane. 
Winterborne glanced at it, and saw what was 
coming. He had withheld an answer to the doc- 
tor’s inquiry to hinder his knowledge of Grace ; 
but, as he thought to himself, “who hath gath- 
ered the wind in his fists? who hath bound the 
waters in a garment?” He could not hinder 
what was doomed to arrive, and might just as 
well have been outspoken. As they came up to 
the house, Grace’s figure was distinetly visible, 
drawing the two white curtains together which 
were used here instead of blinds. 

“Why, there she is!” said Fitzpiers. 
does she come there ?” 

“Tn the most natural way in the world, 
her home. Mr. Melbury is her father.” 

“Oh, indeed—indeed—indeed! How comes 
he to have a daughter of that stamp ?” 

Winterborne laughed coldly. “ Won’t money 
do anything,” he said, “if you’ve promising ma- 
terial to work upon? Why shouldn’t a Hintock 
girl, taken early from home, and put under prop- 
er instruction, become as finished as any other 
young lady, if she’s got brains and good looks to 
begin with ?” 

“No reason at all why she shouldn’t,” mur- 
mured the surgeon, with reflective disappoint- 
ment. ‘Only I didn’t anticipate quite that kind 
of origin for her.” 

“And you think an inch or two less of her 
now.” There was a little tremor in Winter- 
borne’s voice as he spoke. 

“Well,” said the doctor, with recovered 
warmth, “I am not so sure that I think less of 


“How 


It is 


her. At first it was a sort of blow; but, dammy! 
I'll stick up for her. She's charming, every inch 
of her!” 


“So she is,” said Winterborne, “but not to 
me.” 

From this ambiguous expression of the reti- 
cent woodlander’s, Dr. Fitzpiers inferred that Giles 
disliked Miss Melbury because of some haughti- 
ness in her bearing toward him, and had, on that 
account, withheld her name. The supposition did 
not tend to diminish his admiration for her. 

(vo BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—( Continned). 
WARS AND RUMORS. 


EFORE the autumn was many weeks older, 
society had another toothsome little morsel 
to digest. Elsie Arrol’s recreant knight com- 
pleted his defection, and drove over to Mock- 
Beggar with a diamond ring in his pocket, the 
gross value of his rent-roll marked down on a 
visiting card, and his courage screwed up to the 
sticking-point. He was bent on offering to Yetta 
Carew all he had—his unwholesome person and 
feeble mind; his badly managed estate and early 
Christian relies ; his bits of ragged old copes and 
artistic rubbish of broken glass and fractured 
stones—more sure than doubtful that she would 
accept these treasures, and give him in return 
her beautiful and gracious self. To do him jus- 
tice, her probable dowry made no more part of 
his calculations than it had done with Lanfrey. 
It was there in the background; but had it not 
been there, and had she been the daughter of a 
genteel pauper instead of a millionaire, he would 
have offered himself all the same. 

Sincerely in love though he was, Fitz-George 
could none the less forego the pleasure of that 
kind of artificial parade which passes with such 
as he for moral artistry and mental dignity. He 
must do the thing en preuz chevalier, and as he 
thought such things should be done—with a 
savor of old-world stateliness and ambassadorial 
gravity. Accordingly, in the presence of her fa- 
ther, he made Yetta Carew a formal profession of 
love and offer of his hand—and waited for her 
reply. 

His hands clasped before him tightly strained ; 
his pallid eyes uplifted to her face; his mouth a 
little open; his expression one of waiting to 
know whether his life was to be full of meek de- 
spair or modest rapture, he looked the living 
caricature he was. Anything less likely to fas- 
cinate a girl could searce be conceived; but in 
his own mind he paralleled all the faithful lovers 
of history and romance, and from Dante to Sur- 
rey, from Romeo to Lorenzo, from Sir Lancelot to 
Paolo, there was not one of whose grace he had 
not borrowed the supreme glory. 

Yetta, in profound embarrassment, turned to 
her father for help and guidance; but Pastor 
sat like a statue and looked like the Sphinx. 
Not a line quivered with impatience or flickered 
with amusement. He sat, his fishy eyes looking 
blankly into sp#ce, his thin lips set in a tight and 
narrow line, his arms folded across his breast. 

When Yetta turned to him with her one ejacu- 
lation of “ Fathe-'” almost like the bleat of a 
frightened lamb, he gave no heed, took no notice. 
It amused him to watch this queer little comedy ; 
and it interested him to see how his daugliter 
would carry herself. She must learn betimes to 
walk alone, he thought. He should not be always 
with her. And until she married she would 
naturally be subject to offers of this kind from 
divers and sundry, and her first essay at refus- 
ing could not be made under better conditions 
than now. Wherefore, when she uttered her lit- 
tle cry for help, he sat immovable, and it was as 
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if deaf, dumb, and blind to all that was passing 
before him. 

“You are very good, and I am very sorry,” then 
said Yetta, driven hack on herself; “ but I can- 
not.” 

“Oh, do not say this!” said Fitz-George. “If 
patient waiting, if loyal serving, if the ‘devotion 
of a life, will win your favor, set me the hardest 
task you know, and I will accomplish it in token 
of my fealty, my devotion !” 

“T do not want any sacrifice made for me,’ 
she answered, rather hurriedly. She had the 
feeling that, unless she were prompt and decided, 
Fitz-George would somehow get hold of that typi- 
cal hair by which all the rest would be drawn in. 
“No time would change me. I cannot.” 

“Is faithful love, the most precious jewel on 
earth, so lightly regarded by you?” said Fitz- 
George. “Can you be so cruel to a true heart 
which loves you with the sublimity of worship, 
the devotion of chivalry, the tenderness of poetry ? 
At least give me cause to hope.” 

“No, no; it is impossible!” cried Yetta, her 
strength increasing as his insistence became 
greater. “It could never be, Mr. Standish. Be- 
lieve me, I never could nor would! All that can 
be done is to forget this moment, and never 
speak of it again.” 

“Will you not champion me, Mr. Carew ? 
asked this poor disappointed living bit of Byzan- 
tine mosaic. 

Paston turned his lack-lustre eyes 
the face of the master of Five Oaks. 

S My daughter is her own mistress in this mat- 
ter,” he said, coldly. ‘I would not force her in- 
clinations nor in any way coerce her, If she 
thinks that she could be happy with you, she 
knows that she will have my consent; but I do 
not compel her assent or refusal.” 

“To influence is not to compel; to advocate is 
not to coerce,” said Fitz-George, humbly but fer- 
vently, 

“ With so obedient, gentle, and loving a child 
as mine, it is,” answered Paston. “She would 
obey me in any case,”’ he added, vet more slowly, 
more coldly, than before. “If I pressed, she 
would accept; if [ objected, she: would refuse— 
any one’—emphatically. 

“You give me more credit than I deserve, dear 
father,” said Yetta, answering the sense, the 
meaning, the application intended. “At all 
events, you will not press me to accept the offer 
—the honor of the offer,” she added, correcting 
herself, “that Mr. Standish has just made me. 
That is all we need think of for the present.” 

“T beseech you, sweetest lady!’ pleaded Elsie 
Arrol’s recreant knight. 

But Yetta, feeling that she had more to con- 
sider than mere kindness—that she had her faith 
to Lanfrey and his dignity to defend—cut him 
short with a peremptory: 

“No, no, Mr. Standish! We will say no more 
about it. I shall forget that this conversation 
has ever taken place; and so I am sure will you.” 

“IT? Can one forget one’s death-wound ?” 
said Fitz-George, mournfully. 

“T hope not quite so bad as that,” 
ton’s dry rejoinder, 

“Oh, Mr. Standish, I am not worth all that!” 
said Yetta, in her innocent way. 

“Not worth that! You are worth a man’s 
very life! I would have watched for you in the 
chapel—leaped the barriers into the arena among 
the lions for your glove—dived for the cup—done 
whatever you bade me, if only I could have had 
your smile—your love !” cried Fitz-George, with a 
fine mixing of memories. ‘“ Nothing would have 
been too hard a task if I might have had my re- 
ward.” 

“You are too good,” said Yetta. “ You will 
find some one worthier than I of your devotion.” 

“T could find that only in heaven!” he said. 
“ Oh, Miss Carew, have you no hope to give me? 
Must I indeed languish in despair?” 

“T could never marry you,” said Yetta, hastily. 
“Please do not say any more about it—do not 
think of it again.” 

“TI shall think of nothing else to the end of 
my life,” said Fitz-George, tears falling from his 
eyes in unmistakable showers. 

“T cannot bear to see you so distressed,” said 
the poor girl, herself in great distress, “It is 
dreadful. Don’t ery like that, Mr. Standish. It 
makes me so unhappy I do not know what to do.” 

“T would not make you unhappy for all the 
world,” said the unfortunate lover, heroically 
gulping down his tears. ‘“ Because I ain broken- 
hearted, you need not be made sorry. Rather, be 
bright and blithe like the May birds, forgetting 
anguish.” 

“The man is sincere and a good fellow at bot- 
tom,” thought Paston to himself. “ But out of 
an idiot asylum where to find his equal? That 
such fools as this should go about the world 
ticketed men! It makes one doubt the general 
sanity of makind.’”’—‘ It seems to me,” he then 
said, rising and speaking in his cold, deliberate 
way, “ that this interview has lasted long enough. 
No good can come of it. My daughter has given 
her final answer, Mr. Standish—prayers and en- 
treaties will have no avail. You are merely giv- 
ing yourself needless pain, and redoubling her 
embarrassment and hardness.” 

“You are right. I had better go, 
Fitz-George. ‘‘ Good-by, Miss 
you be happy!” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Standish, thank you,” 
ta’s uncomfortable answer. 

He took her loyg fair hand, bent over it, and 
kissed it—his thin mustache and pallid face 
still wet with his tears—and with a sad last look 
of reproach to Paston, he took his leave, and van- 
ished from the scene. 

“You went through that little comedy with 
spirit and dignity, my dear,” said Paston, when 
Fitz-George Standish had fairly gone. 

“ Poor fellow! I did not like to see him ery,” 
said Yetta, simply. 

“ His tears moved you ?”’ he asked. 
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“To pity him ?—yes, indeed,” she answered. 

“To nothing warmer than pity ?” 

“No,” she said, “nothing. How could they?” 

“The way to your heart still barred by the 
Clinton wyvern 2” 

“T hold myself engaged to Lanfrey,” she an- 
swered, gently but quite firmly. 

“ My prohibition notwithstanding ?” 

“ You have not absolutely forbidden it, father,” 
she pleaded. ‘“ You say yourself that it is held 
only in suspense.” 

“Which, had you been the dutiful child I just 
now said you were, would have been sufficient 
warning for you,” said Paston, angrily. 

She threw her arms round his neck. 

“ Oh, father, have merey on me!” she said, with 
infinite tenderness. ‘‘I love him, and he loves 
me; why should you say we may not marry ?” 

“Tf my reasons are such as I cannot give you,’ 
he returned—“if I tell you only so much that 
once the Clintons did me an irreparable injury 
—what then ?” 

“But he did not,” she said. ‘“ He is not all 
his family. He could do no wrong to any one— 
good, noble, generous as he is!” 

“And you would not object to mix your blood 
with that of the family by whom your father’s 
life was ruined ?” 

Paston spoke severely, coldly, harshly. 

“Tt is not ruined; how is it ruined ?” she ar- 
gued, ‘“ Why should the whole family be under 
a ban for the sins of one?” 

“Hush! foolish child, yon do not know what 
you say,” he answered. “ You know neither my 
wrongs nor my designs, To the first you have 
added by this indiscreet affair—-the last you are 
thwarting. Had you taken the elder brother, 
things would not have been so bad. But with 
the younger, all my plans, my hopes, are de- 
stroyed.” 

“Oh, do not say that, father!” cried Yetta 
very real suffering, 

It was an impiety to wish to transfer her to 
Maurice—Maurice the brutal, in spite of all his 
fine manners when he chose to air them, and 
what should have been noble pride in belonging 
to an old historic family. After what had hap- 
pened it was as dreadful to her to bear such 
words as if had been proposed as a fitting lus- 
band for her the murderer of his brother—Cain 
to the widow of Abel. 

Her suffering touched her father. He held 
out his hands and drew her closer to him, hold- 
ing her by her wrists and looking into her 
face. 

‘**[ will not let you make me soft and imbe- 
cile,”’ he said, trying to speak sternly, but his 
voice was rounder and more mellow than it had 
been. “What are the tears and sentimental 
loves of a hysterical girl compared to the grand 
objects of a strong man’s life?—the great aims 
of a majestic ambition? Nothing! And yet God 
help me!” he added, with a strange outburst that 
almost terrified his daughter ; “I cannot see you 
unhappy, Yetta. If one has to yield, it will be 
I; and you will drive over my happiness to your 
own—a second Tullia, and virtually a parricide. 
But,” he added, with a return to his usual man- 
ner, “your new life founded on undutifulness 
will not be blessed !” 

Yetta bent her face to her father’s and kissed 
him, ignoring his bitter prophecy. 

“My happiness is yours and yours is mine,” 
she said, tenderly. ‘There must never be a dif- 
ference between us.” 

“Only to be compassed by your supremacy 
and my concession,” he answered, despising him- 
self for his weakness. 

It was not long after this that another suecu- 
lent sop was thrown to the dragon of gossip. 
It came to the knowledge of the place that Lord 
Masdew himself had proposed to Yetta Carew, 
and been rejected like Fitz-George Standish by 
this fair-haired descendant of the house-keeper. 
The news made Beaton Brows irrationally furi- 
ous. The rector lisped all manner of polyglot 
satires and scornful warnings, beginning with 
Corydon’s advice to Galatea, and dragging in Her- 
rick’s rose-buds by the way. Mrs. Harcourt pro- 
nounced the girl both foolish and reprehensible, 
and asked, with her nose in the air: “Why? For 
whom is she waiting—a duke, or a prince of the 
blood royal?” But Grant Ellacombe, who sin- 
cerely liked her, said she, was right, if she did 
not love the man, not to sell herself to the title, 
and Mrs. Ellacombe championed her still more 
warmly. Fitz-George did not speak, but secret- 
ly he took it as balm to his own wounded spirit 
that she should have refused the greatest “ catch” 
in his county; for as juxtaposition and compar- 
ison determine the value of all things, the com- 
parisoh here dwarfed the size of his wound and 
lessened the smart of the sting. 

Mr. Arrol spoke words of wisdom concerning 
the outstaying of the market, and picking up a 
crooked stick at the other side of the wood ; and 
Elsie Arrol said tartly she did not believe a word 
of the story, That was the shortest way of deal- 
ing with things incomprehensible and outside any 
rule of common-sense. She had also refused to 
believe in Fitz-George Standish’s proposal, which 
the birds of the.air carried about and let fall 
like moulting feathers, whereof every one picked 
up a sample and brought with malicious glee to 
her. It was a mere bit of brag set about by Mr. 
Carew, she said; and so stood square and solid 
on her double negation. 

Of all in the place, Lady Jane was the most fu- 
rious. She broke out at home into a real torna- 
do of wrath—into one of what her maid was ac- 
customed to call “her viragoes of passion’’—and 
made the atmosphere as hot as if there were a 
general conflagration. And no wonder, poor 
soul! seeing that this objectionable young per- 
son, Miss Carew, had demolished two of her fa- 
vorite schemes, and had not fulfilled her own des- 
tiny. For Lady Jane had hoped to land Lord 

Masdew for that showy Sophia of hers, and to 
bring Fitz-George Standish ander the matrimonial 














yoke, with Ethel for the partner and herself as 
the driver. And now this horrid girl had cast 
her cantrips over both, only to have the barren 
honor of refusing chances far too good for her! 
—and Maurice out of the running—distanced by 
that disappointing and immoral brother of his, 
who never thought of any one but himself! 

So she raved, this poor Lady Jane, with her 
sharp nose a little red at the tip, and her thin 
acrid voice; and French discreetly held his 
peace. But he liked Yetta all the more for her 
courage and constancy, for all that it made his 
opposition to his son’s desire more difficult to 
hold by. If only he could have cremated Paston 
Carew so that his very ashes should not have 
been recognizable! Maurice, like Fitz-George, did 
not speak. He saw how deep that love for his 
brother which he affected to despise must have 
struck, and he understood even better than his 
father how useless all opposition would prove in 
the end. But he sometimes hated the girl with 
a fierceness which only such a masterful nature 
as his can compass ; and sometimes he loved her 
—to then hate his brother. 

In this way the autumn crept on and winter 
came in, while the social elements fought and 
the social earthquakes heaved. Men talked 
loudly, and women incessantly, of these various 
circumstances and events, with addenda and ex- 
aggerations which made them out of all likeness 
to their original selves; while Paston looked 
more and more like the Sphinx, and Yetta remind- 
ed one of a seraph who had somehow got hurt 
about the wings, and so was brought nearer to 
the ordinary race of mortals than she had been 
when she was whole. It was the sympathy of 
pain which brought her thus in line with the 
rest of the world by robbing her of the suprem- 
acy which lies in serenity and self-possession, 

(TO BE CONTINURD.] 








SUMMER BEVERAGES. 


f ten only palliating thing about the dog-davs 

8 that they make us enjoy to the fullest 
extent the cooling beverages which refresh our 
dragging bodies, and thereby give fresh impetus 
to our weary and lagging brain. The laziest 
member of our party gave his quota of praise to 
the cooling drink which had just been served to 
us in dainty tumblers, with an accompaniment 
of the tinkle of miniature ice sbergs against their 
crystal sides. 

To indulge too freely in any kind of beverage, 
even as simple a one as pure water, during the 
heated term is not only imprudent, but apt to 
lead directly to very ill results; but there are 
some easily made drinks which, taken in moder- 
ation, are to be recommended for their cooling 
and refreshing properties. 

No matter how simple and easily made, these 
beverages must be properly and carefully con- 
cocted, or they will be insipid in the extreme. 
Indeed, the more simple they are, the more need 
is there that the few ingredients should be right- 
ly proportioned and compounded. 

Even lemonade, that national liquid which holds 
a summer-long reign, and is the means of cooling 
so many throats parching quietly and aristocrat- 
ically on wide piazzas, or fiercely and plebeianly 
among the hot and sweltering crowds assembled 
on country fair grounds and similar gathering 
places, may be made in more ways than any one 
at first would believe possible, and the scale of 
difference between barely palatable and delicious- 
ly refreshing is extremely long. 

The following method is one of the best: 
Place in a shallow wooden tray or on a platter 
two level table-spoonfuls of sugar for each lem- 
on to be used; wipe off the lemons, and bruise 
them by rolling them over the sugar until enough 
oil has been extracted to flavor the sugar slightly ; 
pour the sugar into a wide-mouthed pitcher, and 
squeeze over it the juice of the lemons; add 
two table-spoonfuls of water for each lemon, and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; then strain to 
remove all bits of pulp and the seeds, and add as 
much more ice-cold water as will make it pleasant 
to taste. 

Ginger lemonade can be taken in many cases 
of sickness when the free use of water is not to 
be indulged in, and is an agreeable tonie drink 
for any one. Boil twelve pounds of loaf-sugar 
in five gallons of water for fifteen minutes; add 
the well-beaten whites of six eggs; stir in well; 
let it simmer gently for fifteen minutes, skim- 
ming off all impurities as they rise; bruise thor- 
oughly half a pound of ginger root, and add it at 
the same time as the whites of the eggs; after 
these ingredients have boiled for half an hour 
longer, pour off over twelve lemons, peeled and 
sliced. When perfectly cold, pour into a cask, 
and add two table-spoonfuls of veast. After it 
has stood two weeks it is ready for use, and may 
be drawn off into bottles. Half a glassful diluted 
with half a glassful of water makes a very plea- 
sant and refreshing drink. 

Cream nectar has a well-deserved reputation. 
Tt has won renown, steady patronage, and count- 
less dimes for the places where it is served, but 
there is no reason why it should not be made at 
home, as its concoction is extremely easy. Take 
two pounds of loaf-sugar and four quarts of wa- 
ter; place together in a porcelain kettle or earth- 
en vessel over a slow fire; when warm, add the 
whites of four eggs beaten to a froth, and bring 
to nearly boiling heat, but be careful not to let it 
boil; skim constantly as long as any impurities 
rise. Remove from the fire, and when almost cold 
add four ounces of tartaric acid and the juice 
and a little of the rind of one lemon for flavoring. 
A little essence of cloves, nutmeg, and ginger 
may also be added if liked. “When cold, pour in 
bottles and cork. It should stand for two days 
before using. To use, dissolve a scant half-tea- 
spoonful of supercarbonate of soda in two-thirds 
of a glass of cold water; add two teaspoonfuls 
of the cream, and stir until it effervesces. 























Peach nectar is made by placing in a deep 
bowl alternate layers of sugar, pounded ice, and 
ripe, juicy peaches peeled and sliced ; first a layer 
of peaches, then one of sugar and one of ice, 
until the bowl is full. Let it stand half an hour, 
then press out all the juice; add to each pint of 
juice a wine-glass of sherry, the juice of one lemon, 
and half a cupful of water. Serve with a bit of 
ice in each glass. 

Fruit syrups are used abroad far more exten- 
sively than in this country. By their aid very 
refreshing drinks can be prepared in a few min- 
utes, and with little or no trouble. 

They can be made of any kind of fruit. Cher- 
ries, blackberries, raspberries, currants, oranges, 
and lemons are particularly suited for the pur- 
pose. The juice is extracted from the fruit as 
for jelly, and sugar added in the proportion of 
half as much sugar as juice. After the sugar is 
added, the syrup must not boil, and should 
main over a slow fire only long enough for the 
scum to rise and be removed It should be 
poured while hot into small bottles, and sealed. 
It is ready for use at any time, and will keep a 
year or two, From one to three table-spoonfuls 
are added to a glass nearly filled with pounded 
ice and water. 

A very refreshing drink in fevers is made 
from black currant syrup prepared as above, and 
mixed with pounded ice only. Another for the 
same purpose is made by pouring two pints of 
boiling water over sprigs of sage, balm, and sor- 
rel, adding a lemon peeled and sliced. After it 
is cold, strain, dilute with water to suit taste, but 
do not add sugar. 

“Congee water” is extensively used in India. 
It is the water in which rice has been boiled, and 
a small quantity will quickly allay thirst. The 
tourist who gives a flask of it a place in his out- 
fit will escape the annoyance of excessive thirst 
which frequent changes of water often bring. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS: 


Ienornanor.—There is no impropriety in inviting the 
sister of one of your men friends to visit you, nor ap- 
parently any reason for your waiting until she sug- 
gests the visit. 

An Onrconran.—Invitations should he sent two 
weeks, or at least ten days, before the wedding takes 
place. Two o’clock will be a suitable hour for your 
marriage in September. Have your sisters for bride- 
maids, but there should also be a best man for the 
groom, even though it bea very quiet wedding. Have 
a jacket made to the tailor suit you will wear when 
travelling. Dark bine and brown will be used for 
handsome snits in the autumn. Read about “ Autumn 
Materials” in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 30, 

Vol. XIX. White canvas, striped gingham, white 
nainsook, blue satteen, and dark blue India silks are 
nice for summer dresses. 

T. B. C.—An article published in a recent number of 
the Bazar on *“ Customs and Dress in Mourning” will 
be useful to you. It will be sent you on receipt of 
ten cents. 

Susan.—Camel’s-hair and diagonal black wool with 
stripes of cable cords are new fabrics that will be used 
next season in combination with silk of any kind, and 
will be especially appropriate with your Antwerp silk. 

v.—Flonnces are said to be coming into favor 
again. You might get silk with wider stripes for a 
skirt of your dress, or else use plain silk. Canvas or 

cashmere busqnes with silk skirts are now worn 
. A. E.—Your lace is imitation Clany, and is not 
worn at present. It would trim a simple Victoria 
lawn dress, using it to edge the basque and apron 
over-skirt. 

Jane Gray.—Get cern Oriental piece lace for a skirt 
and for the sleeves, scarf drapery, and paniers of your 
red surah. A pale blue satin dress with panels of 
painted wil | roses will be handsome if well done. 

F. E. S. “he ze well-known retail stores quoted 
at the end of the articles on New York Fashions have 
as well-supplied cloth departments as you find at most 
tailors, and will probably farnish you the checked Eng- 
lish cloth for your ulster, 

E. H.—The bridemaids separate at the altar and 
stund one on each side of the bride and groom. In 
coming out of church the bride and groom go first, 
then come the bridemaids, followed by the ushers. 
Use the flowers in blossom at the time of the wedding 
such as roses, clematis, daisies, etc. 

Jennie J.—Make your black armure with straight 
long back breadths that have pointed wings beside 
them. In front have an apron, or two searf aprons, 
drooping longest on the right side. Have the basque 
quite plain, and trim with jetted passementerie. 

A Sussoriser.—lIt is proper to dance with the same 
gentleman more than once during an evening. There 
is no impropriety in bowing to an acquaintance as he 
— s your window. Address your visiting card to 

the hostess who invites yon to the wedding. You will 
find information that will be useful to you in Manners 
and Social Usages, whic ih will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1. Wait for the gentleman to sug- 
gest correspondence 

Cautuirr.—A lady shonld always rise on receiving or 
being introduced to guests, and also on taking leave 
of them. 

Country.-—No formula is needed; write your invi- 
tation in the first person, and mention the hour of tea. 

G. S. M.—The host leads the way to the dining- 
room, with the lady who is to sit at his right hand, and 
the hostess brings upthe rear with the gentleman 
whom she is thus to honor. We know nothing about 
the party vou mention. 

R. M. W., anp Otners.—Our space for answers is 
limited, and correspondents must wait patiently for 
the replies which are always given when practicable, 
thongh sometimes they are crowded out. We do not 
repeat answers to similar questions asked before, or 
information given elsewhere. 

Vio.nt M.—The cream-colored satteen should be 
made with long drapery, pleated skirt, and a scarf of 
the lace down the front of the basque. Put the Irish 
point on the bine dress like a vest. A kilt skirt and 
short apron drapery will be pretty for the blue skirt. 
Add velvet revers, collar, and cuffs on the basque. 

Anntrk R.—At an afternoon piano recital the pianist 
should wear the usual daytime costume of a gentle- 
man—a Prinee Albert and not a dress coat—and the 
lady who turns his music should appear in a quiet 
street toilette. 

Caturrine B.—We cannot aid our readers in dis- 
posing of any articles. 

A Sunsoriser.—You will find fall directions for pre- 
paring flowers for pot-pourri jars in Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. 

M. B. T.—Mitten stite h is ordinary single crochet; 
insert the needle, pull out a loop, and work off the two 
loops now on the needle together. 

M. C. H.—The numbers of Harper's Magazine from 
1857 to 1880 are out of print. 

Constant Reaper.—A white serge dress for day 
wear at the sea-side will also be appropriate in a 
city. A pretty challi need only cost 17 cents a yard 
and when trimmed with velvet revers, collar, and 
cuffs will answer for most occasions. <A blue satteen 
at 30 cents, and a foulard for 60 cents, will be useful 
and ivexpensive dresses for you. Black silk mitts 
and tan-colored undressed kid gloves are what you 
need. A turban and a large rough straw round hat 
trimmed with flowers and crape are suitable for a 
young girl. 
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AT THE SEA-SIDE.—[See Page 578.) 
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A LOVER OF FLOWERS. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


TE\HERE was no room for any flower-garden in 
l front of the house, it stood so close to the 
road. The little cottage, unpainted, save for 
white strips around the windows, had an air of 
pushing forward timidly. The small, white, 
sharp-steepled meeting-house stood just opposite. 
There was a joke prevalent in the town about 
Silas Vinton’s house having once started to go to 
meeting when the bell rang. The three uneven 
stone steps before the front door led quite down 
to the narrow sidewalk, which was scarcely more 
than a foot-path amongst grasses and weeds. The 
little strip of green under the two windows on 
each side of the front door was closed in neatly 
and trimly by a low fence of two whitewashed 
rails. Silas Vinton had tried to start some plants 
in their tiny enclosures, but it was of no use. The 
drip from the eaves directly into the roots kept 
the earth washed away from them. So there 
was nothing but the little pebbly strip, where the 
rain-drops fell, through the close green grass. 

Silas had enough land at the rear of his house 
to make up for the want of it at the front. There 
were two good acres stretching back to the river- 
bank. One acre was the flower and vegetable 
garden, and the other was an apple orchard. 
There were cherry-trees, but they were scattered 
about at intervals through the garden. This 
morning the trees were all in blossom, and some 
early flowers in the garden, and Silas was out 
there working. He had taken his coat off, and 
his blue calico shirt sleeves showed. 

He was a young man under thirty, and he look- 
ed still younger. It was not so much because he 
was short and slender and fair-haired ; the effect 
of childishness he gave came from some inward 
quality which shaped the outward to itself. 

People used to say, “Silas Vinton is a dreadful 
womanish sort of fellar.” But it was not wo- 
manishness nor boyishness, but that childhood 
which has no sex, which appeared in his round, 
delicate face. When he was a baby he must 
have had that same look of wonder and inquiry 
and innocent speculation that he had now. 

He was at work near where the garden left off 
and the orchard begun. The flowering apple- 
trees were full of bees, and there was a cherry- 
tree near him which swarmed with them. One 
could hear their murmuring, and through that, 
between the ranks of rosy trees, the spring rush 
of the river. The air was very sweet. Silas was 
setting out some potted plants which he had 
brought from the house. His windows were 
rigged with shelves for them from sill to ceil- 
ing. His house in winter was like a hot-house. 

All the time Silas kept talking to himself, or 
rather murmuring. It was the way the bees did, 
and he might have been making honey, after a 
spiritual fashion, too, “ Lilacs, and snowballs, 
and almond; apple blows, and cherry blows, and 
daffodils.” 

He talked to himself about the plants he was 
setting out: where this one had better be put, 
and that one, and how deep holes to dig for 
them. But every now and then he cast his eyes 
about, and repeated, “ Lilacs, and snowbalis, 
and almond: apple blows, and cherry blows, and 
daffodils.” It was like a refrain to his practical 
musings. Tlese new flowefs were in sight around 
him as he worked, and he kept counting them 
over as he might have counted jewels. 

He was so busy talking and working that he 
did not hear a girl’s footstep on the garden path. 

The first he heard was a timid, high-pitched 
voice, saying, “ Silas.” 

He started, and looked around. ‘ Why, Althea 
Rose,” said he, “ you thar? How still you came! 
I didn’t hear you,” 

“Mother wants to know,” the girl said, bash- 
fully, “if you’ve got any parsnips you could let 
her have.” 

“Certain I have; a good parcel; and your mo- 
ther’s quite welcome to’em. They're right over 
here.” 

Silas led the way, and the girl followed him. 
She had a basket in her hand. She was an odd- 
looking young girl. Her face was sweet and fair ; 
her features were small and delicate, and had that 
quality about them which one calls waxen in 
lilies; but everything about her which did not 
depend directly on nature was peculiar, Her 
thick light hair was cut squarely across her neck, 
and shelved out around herears. She had hada 
little stiff white sun-bonnet on her head, but she 
had taken it off as she came alcng, and held it 
dangling by the strings. Her dark calico dress 
was so prim in its cut that it almost acquired an 
individuality from it. She was only sixteen, but 
the skirt touched the ground, and hid her little, 
coarsely shod feet. The waist was long and 
straight, and kept back all her pretty curves. 

She stood watching Silas as he got the parsnips. 
When he had filled her basket, and rose and 
turned to speak to her, the delicate color flashed 
up deeper in ber cheeks, and her eyes changed 
like blue flowers when the wind strikes them. 

“There,” said he, “I’ve filled the basket full; 
and tell your mother she can have some more 
any time she wants ‘em.” 

“Thank you,” said Althea. She did not offer 
‘o pay him. Silas never would take any pay; he 
took pride in supplying the neighbors gratuitously 
wirh vegetables, and seemed hurt if any remuner- 
ation was offered. 

Althea reached out her hand for the basket, 
but Silas kept it. © I’m going up to the house,” 
suit he, “and Pil carry it as far’s the gate; it’s 
kinder heavy.” 

Passing along by the clumps and little beds of 
early flowers, a thought struck him. “See here, 
Althea,” said he, “don’t you want a bunch of 
flowers ?” 

She gave him such a bashful smile that it ran 

d intoa silly giggle. ‘“I—don’t know.” 

“I'll pick you a bunch in a minute. I won't 

keep you waiting, for I suppose your mother 





wants to cook them parsnips for dinner. I’m 
going to have some for mine; got ‘em all dug in 
the house.” 

Then he cut lavishly sprays of dioletra, or la- 
dy’s ear-drop, snowballs, daffodils, flowering al- 
mond, and the other spring flowers. He stopped 
a moment hesitatingly at a lilac bush. “See 
here,” said he, “ I don’t know as you like lilacs,” 

“ Yes, [ like ’em.” 

“ Well, here’s a bunch, then. I didn’t know 
but what you mightn’t like ’em; some folks don’t. 
I reckon it’s most too strong a drink of spring, if 
1 can put it that way, to some. I can stan’ it.” 

When he handed her the enormous nosegay he 
had cut for her, he looked at her uncovered head. 
“ Ain’t you afraid of gettin’ burnt, without your 
bonnet ?” asked he. 

She gave her sun-bonnet a spiteful little fling. 
“T hate it!” cried she, with sudden nerve. ‘“ Mo- 
ther makes me wear it, but I pull it off the min- 
ute I get out of sight. I want a hat like the oth- 
er girls. So!” 

“T thought the bonnet was real pretty,” said 
Silas, sympathizingly. “I'd wear it, if I was you. 
You’re so light-skinned you'll burn real easy. 
You’re something the color of them apple blows 
over there now; it would be a pity if you got 
brown.” 

“T don’t care if I do! Thank you for the 
flowers,” she added, a little more softly, as she 
went out the gate. 

Silas stared after her. “She changes round 
so quick,” said he, “as if she was in a gust of 
wind. First her head a-dropping down, an’ then 
she goes to dancing. She’s got the prettiest face 
I ever saw. She’s prettier than mother was, I 
declare I might count her with them flowers I 
was countin’ over when she came. She might 
come in after the daffodils,” 

When he went into the house and busied him- 
self about cooking his dinner, he did say the 
string of flowers over several times, and named 
Althea after the daffodils. The faucy seemed to 
please him. 

He lived alone now; he had always had his 
mother with him up to the last two years. Now 
she was dead. His father had died years before, 
when Silas was a young boy. He had been a 
hard-working, penurious man, and had amassed 
in his lifetime what the townsfolk considered 
quite a property. He owned his house and land 
clear, and had, besides, a little sum in the bank. 

In his Nfetime Silas and his mother, who was 
a meek, sickly woman, had been pitifully pinched. 
After his death, when the restrictive cause had 
ceased, they found it difficult to rid themselves 
of the habit of being so. Many a time Mrs. Vin- 
ton would look seared when some extra expendi- 
ture came in question, and say, “ Oh, Silas, what 
would your father say?” The old man’s iron, 
grinding will still lived on in his house after he 
was dead. 

Still they made some innovations. Silas took 
the larger part of the garden for flowers, and 
cramped the vegetables’ into a smaller space. 
Silas and his mother had not been allowed room 
for one little flower-bed before. 

After his mother’s death Silas went further. 
He would not sell his vegetables, but gave them 
away to any one of the neighbors who wanted 
them. He took the greatest delight in it. The 
sale of vegetables had always been quite an item 
to them, but he never thought of missing the 
money. He was naturally generous, and giving 
was what singing would have been to him had 
he been musical. 

In apple and cherry time, too, the children 
swarmed about his place. They were very fond 
of Silas, and visited him a great deal at all sea- 
sons. He seldom had any other visitors. 

Silas had never seemed like other young men, 
whether it was owing to his having been with his 
mother so much or his own natural disposition. 
Ife never had any associates of his own age, of 
either sex; nobody ever dreamed of his getting 
married. People called him a little simple. They 
were simple country folk themselves. He was 
probably no simpler than they, only his simplici- 
ty took such a different direction that they recog- 
nized it as such. 

Silas had always loved flowers. As he grew 
older, and especially after his mother’s death, 
when all direct human interest was gone, the 
love of them turned his whole self. He was 
natural enough to grasp after some absorbing 
interest, and his gentle taste seemed to point 
that way the easiest; and he might have turned 
a worse way, though it might have been a nobler 
one, than into beds of lilies and thickets of roses. 
He was so fond of his dainty pursuit that it was 
only very dimly that he felt the need of anything 
else. He ruminated so heartily and long over his 
flowers that it might have been with him as with 
Marvel’s farm, “ Lilies without, roses within.” 
His very thoughts might have been tinctured ; he 
thought principally of his flowers, and his brain 
was full of true images of roses and lilies and 
apple blossoms. 

But now he began to think of Althea. After 
she came for the parsnips she slid into his mind 
along with the flowers continually. He hoped 
every day her mother would send her again on 
some errand, but she did not. Silas, without 
knowing that he did so, watched and waited ev- 
ery day for her. Finally, after a week or so, it 
occurred to him that Althea’s mother might like 
more parsnips. 

So he carried her a great basketful. After he 
had gone he would not come into the house, but 
lingered a moment in the yard looking wishfully 
at Althea, who stood in the door behind her mo- 
ther. Mrs. Rose eyed her daughter knowingly 
and sharply. 

“Silas Vinton didn’t come to bring me pars- 
nips,” said she. 

Althea looked up at her, frightened. She still 
stood a few paces behind her mother ; it was her 
way. If they were out on the street together, 
Althea followed after her always. When her mo- 








ther attemped to face her, Althea always stirred 
softly round behind her. 

“ He came to see you,” said her mother, turn- 
ing round again, Althea turned too, and looked 
more seared than befere, and made some unin- 
telligible dissent. 

“Yes, he did,” said her mother; “don’t you 
contradict me, Althea !” 

It was easy enough, after seeing Mrs. Rose, to 
understand how the daughter got her peculiari- 
ties. The mother had moulded the daughter af- 
ter her own model as exactly as she could, and 
more exactly than she was herself aware, Mrs. 
Rose must have looked very like Althea in her 
youth. She wore her light, partly gray hair cut 
squarely around her ears, just like Althea’s; her 
dress had the same prim, uncompromising cut. 

She was arbitrary, and full of a self-confidence 
that was absolute power, and so was Althea. All 
was, the girl had not yet shown her disposition ; 
her mother, by her older, stronger will, and force 
of habit, as yet kept her down. She only re- 
belled furtively. The stern rule she had always 
been under gave her a shy, almost cowed, demean- 
or; once in a while the spirit in her gave a flash, 
as it were, and that was all. 

The two were alone; they had no relatives. 
They had a small pension to live on, and owned 
a small house besides. Mrs. Rose’s husband had 
died in the army. They never called on the 
neighbors, and the neighbors never called on 
them. “Queer folks,” they called them. 

Mrs. Rose’s opinion seemed fortified when Si- 
las came the next Sunday night and made a call. 

He went to evening meeting first, and then 
walked down the shadowy road toward the Rose 
house. The Roses were not meeting folks, and 
he could not walk home with Althea, and so break 
the ice. However, Silas was not bashful. It is 
doubtful if he realized he was going courting at 
all. He had a great bunch of flowers in his hand, 
and he was merely going to carry them to Althea; 
he did not look much beyond that. His horizon, 
blue and sunny though it was, came close around 
him always. 

So he sat in Mrs. Rose’s sitting-room that even- 
ing and eyed Althea sweetly and kindly, but was 
not perturbed, though he said very little. 

“* He’s comin’ after you, Althea,” said her mo- 
ther, after he had gone. 

Althea, slinking behind her mother, burst into 
tears. 

“What are you crying for?” asked her mo- 
ther, sharply. 

“T—don’t want him to.” 

“ Get your candle and go to bed.” 

Silas came regularly every Sunday evening after 
that, but he met with an obstacle in his wooing 
which might have nonplussed some lovers—the 
mother always staid in the room when he ealled. 
There she would sit, straight and fiercely watchful, 
her bushy short hair curving around her ears, 
However, Silas was not annoyed. The need of a 
formal declaration never suggested itself to him; 
he supposed Althea knew, and there was no need 
of saying much about it anyway. It would have 
puzzled any one to have told Althea’s opinion 
when Silas’s attentions became persistent; she 
was shy and docile, but never expressive. Still 
it was all right with Silas, as long as she did not 
repulse him. He had had so much to do with 
flowers that he derived his notions of girls from 
them. He did not look for much return but 
sweetness and silence. 

At last Mrs. Rose grew impatient. Spring had 
come round again, and Silas had visited Althea a 
whole year, and still nothing decisive had been 
said. She could not see why. It was singular 
that with her keen character she should have 
been so stupid, but she was. She did not dream 
that her own watchfulness and intense interest 
might delay matters. 

One night she spoke out bluntly when he was 
taking leave. ‘ Look here, Silas Vinton, | think 
if you an’ Althea are goin’ to git married, you 
might as well be about it!” 

“I'm ready when Althea is,” said Silas. He 
gave one glance over at her behind her mother, 
then he did not dare to look again. He was out- 
wardly calm, but the shock of Mrs. Rose’s sudden 
remark was over his very soul. He felt as if he 
were still in paradise, but as if some angel had 
given him a rude shake. 

“Oh, she’s ready enough,” said Mrs. Rose. 
“She don’t need to have anything more’n a dress 
new, an’ we can make that in a week.” 

“ A week ?” repeated Silas, half in rapture, half 
in stupidity. “ Well, I’m all ready when Althea 
is. I’m all ready.” He kept saying it over as 
he backed down the steps. 

“Tl git the stuff for the dress to-morrow, 


-then,” called Mrs. Rose after him, standing in the 
d 


oor. 

“Tm all ready when Althea is,” Silas’s voice 
answered out of the darkness. 

As for Althea, when the door closed after him 
she began to cry. Her mother turned round and 
saw her. 

“ What air you cryin’ for ?”’ she demanded. 

“Oh, mother, I don’t want to get married in a 
week. I won’t! So!” 

“ Althea Rose,” said her mother, “if you don’t 
quit cryin’, an’ light your candle, an’ go to bed 
an’ behave yourself, I'll shake you!” 

And Althea lit her candle and went. The old 
whip-crack was too much for her. But when she 
was in her room alone, she clinched her fists, 
and shook her stubborn head at herself in her 
little looking-glass. 

“T won't,” muttered she. ‘“ So /” 

The next morning the trees were all in blos- 
som, and Silas was out in his garden working. 
He was all over his excitement of last night. His 
mind was running in the larger circle into which 
Mrs. Rose’s proposal,.like a stone in a pond, had 
thrown it, just as calmly as it had in a smaller. 
He felt as if he had always been going to be 
married in a week. 

“It’s jest such a mornin’ as ’twas last year,” 





said he, ‘‘ when I counted her in after the daf- 
fodils.” 

“Silas!” 

“Why, Althea, you’ve come ag’in !” 

She was flushed and trembling, but her eyes 
were keen, “I want to tell you something, 
Silas.” 

“ Why, Althea, what is it ?” 

“You won't tell mother? Promise you won't 
tell ; promise—promise.” 

“Course I won't, if you don’t want me to. 
Althea, what is it ?” 

“She'd kill me. You won’t tell 2” 

“No, never, long’s I live!” 

She gave a seared glance around her. “ Mo- 
ther’s making me marry you,” said she, bluntly, 
“an’ I don’t want to.” 

“Oh, Althea!” 

“Tt’s the truth.” 

Silas stood staring at her pitifully. “ Yon was 
so afraid of her you didn’t dare say anything, 
weren’t you ?” said he. 

“ Yes, I was.” 

“ You poor little thing!” Great tears ran down 
Silas’s cheeks. 

“Then I needn’t marry you, need I?” 

“ Course you needn’t.” 

“ Well, how can we fix it? You know we've 
got to tell mother something.” 

“T guess I don’t know just what you mean.” 

“Mother’ll make an awful fuss; she’s set on 
my having you; she thinks you've got property. 
An’ if she knew I was the one that broke it off, 
she’d kill me. You’ve got to make her think 
you're the one.” 

“ But I ain’t.” 

“That don’t make any difference; you've got 
to make her think so.” 

“ But what shall I say the reason was ?” 

“Say you've thought it over, and you don’t 
know how to support a wife. She'll believe that. 
They all know your father was awful tight.” 

The bewilderment in Silas’s face almost ob- 
secured its awful sadness. 

“ You won’t let her blame me, anyhow, will you, 
Silas?” 

“No; she sha’n’t blame you. I'll tell lies be- 
fore she shall blame you.” 

“You are awful good, Silas, Say, you don’t 
mind much, do you ?”’ 

“No. Don’t think nothin’ about me; I sha'n’t 
mind; I've got my flowers. Althea—” 

“ What?” 

“T don’t know as you'll want to; I jest hap- 
pened to think of it, that’sall. You know folks, 
when they are goin’ to get married, the way we 
was, kiss each other. You ’ain’t ever kissed me, I 
never thought much about wantin’ you to till now, 
when you are goin’, Would you mind it to kiss 
me once? I don’t suppose you will want to—” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Althea; and she put up her 
sweet face and kissed him. 

He choked back a sob. “ You’d better go 
now,” said he, “or your mother’ll be wonderin’ 
where you are.” 

She looked frightened. “ You be sure not to 
let her blame me,” she said as she turned to go. 

“Yes, I'll be sure. Don’t you worry, Althea.” 

She disappeared amongst the filmy green bush- 
es, and he sat down ona stone under the cherry- 
tree, and held his head in his hands, - 

When he got up he looked older. Sorrow at 
one jerk had taken him farther out of his long 
childhood than the years had. He was a step 
nearer the rest of the world; he would not be so 
odd, by that much, again. He went up through 
the garden to the house; he looked about him 
wonderingly as he went. “Thar’s been an aw- 
ful change,” said he to himself. “TI guess I don’t 
see straight. The flowers an’ things look queer, 
as if I hadn’t seen ’em before. It’s worse than 
mother’s dyin’. Thar ain’t so much God in this, 
I don’t know how to go to work to stan’ it, 
Poor little thing! she sha’n’t have no more trou- 
ble about it, nohow.” 

Very close to the Rose house stood another, 
tiny and modest and white-curtained ; but it had 
an eye and an ear ever alert in it. The woman 
who lived there was sickly, with too active a 
mind for her own narrow life, so she fastened it 
on her neighbors. 

This last evening when Silas went to the Roses 
she knew it, a3 usual. When, by-and-by, she 
heard loud talk, she raised her window softly and 
listened. The front door of the Rose house was 
evidently open, and the talkers were standing in 
the hall. 

She could only hear one voice to distinguish the 
words; that was Mrs. Rose’s. When she was ex- 
cited she always spoke very loud. ‘ You’re worse 
than your father was,” the listener heard her say, 
“ an’ he was tighter than the bark of a tree; but 
he wa’n’t quite so mean but what he could get 
married. Althea’s well rid of such a poor stick 
as you. Don’t s’pose she’d hed ’nough to eat if 
you’d married her, nor a dress to her back.” 

The loud talk kept on, and the woman listened 
greedily. When it had ceased, and Silas had 
crept down the path, and the door had closed 
with a great house-shaking slam behind him, she 
felt more healthily alive than she had for many 
a day. 

Soon all the town knew how Silas Vinton had 
jilted Althea Rose—because he was too tight to 
support her. His courtship had made a deal of 
laughing comment ; now he was mercilessly badg- 
ered. 

He shut himself up with his flowers and bore 
it as well as he could. Once a neighbor he had 
given vegetables to many a time offered him pay. 
That almost broke his heart. Then others no 
longer asked for them, and he understood why. 

He never met Althea at all. For the next two 
years, except for one or two glimpses of her from 
his window, he would hardly have known she 
lived in the same town. 

In the winter of the second year a man who 
came to his house on an errand asked him if he 
knew his old girl was going to be married. 
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Silas turned white. ‘What do you mean?” 
asked he. 

“ Althea Rose is goin’ to get married, if the 
fellar don’t back out ’cause he don’t want to sup- 
port her. What do you think of that?” 

“T’'m glad, if she likes him,” said Silas. 

“Well, mebbe when he comes to count up the 
cost he'll think better on’t.” 

Silas made no reply to the taunt. He stood 
behind his window-shelves of plants and watched 
the man go down the sidewalk. ‘I don’t won- 
der he talks so,” said he. “ But thar wa’n’t no 
other way to save her. I had to have some rea- 
son: The worst of it is, it ain’t true.” 

Silas’s potted plants were very beautiful that 
year; they were covered with blossoms. Every 
one stopped to look at his windows, 

Silas sat behind them that day after he heard 
the news, and watched the street. He was hop- 
ing Althea would go by; he wanted to see her. 

She did come in sight toward night—a slender, 
girlish figure, in some prim, eccentric winter garb, 
as noticeable as her summer one. 

Silas ran to the door. “ Althea.” 

“ What 2” said she, standing at the gate. 

He went down the steps and stood beside 
her. 

“See here, Althea. I heard this morning you 
was going to get married. Is it so?” 

Althea looked down. “ Yes.” 

“T jest want to know—it’s safe for you to tell 
me, Althea; I’d die sooner than anybody should 
know. I jest want to know if it’s all right this 
time ; if you want him, or it’s your mother making 
you, the way it was before. ’Cause, if it is, don’t 
you marry him. Don’t you be afraid of your mo- 
ther; I'll stan’ by you.” 

“ ]—guess it’s all right, Silas.” 

“Then your mother ain't making you? Don’t 
you be afraid to tell.” 

" “No, she ain’t. She couldn’t, really. I'd 
manage somehow, the way I did before, if I 
didn’t want him.” 

“I'm glad it’s all right, Althea.” 

She giggled softly. She was fingering a gold 
locket which she wore outside of her shawl. “See 
what a pretty locket he give me,” said she; “he’s 
real generous.” 

“She didn’t mean to hurt me when she said 
that, I know,” said Silas, when she had gone on 
and he was back in the house, And he was 
right, she did not; she was only a cat’s-paw for 
a scratch of fate that time. 

She was married a couple of weeks later. On 
the afternoon of the wedding-day one of the 
neighbors’ children came in to see Silas. She 
was a pretty little thing, and he was very fond of 
her. She used to tease her mother to let her go 
over to Silas’s. 

When she entered Silas’s little front room to- 
day the first thing she did was to stare at the 
plants in the window. Every blossom was 
gone. 

““ Why, Silas,” she piped up, “ where’s all your 
flowers ?” 

“They’ve gone to a weddin’, deary,” said Silas. 





DECORATIVE HINTS FROM MOUNT 
DESERT AND THE ADIRONDACKS. 


T Bar Harbor, in its earlier days, before 
A fashion had claimed it for its own, before a 
single cottage had been built, or buck-boards had 
been introduced, or tennis, or knickerbockers, or 
chaperons, or red sun-umbrellas, or champagne 
picnics, or dress suits, or a thousand-and-one of 
the luxuries and frivolities of these modern days, 
we decided to inaugurate the opening of the first 
of the latter-day hotels with a german. Beside 
the huge caravansaries of to-day that hotel ap- 
pears very small and insignificant, but to us it 
embodied everything commodious, convenient, 
and stylish, and upon the pages of its register 
were inscribed some of the best names of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Above all, it 
contained a ball-room—that is, its long parlor, 
opening on a broad piazza, had a well-laid, un- 
carpeted floor, and its furniture was of such a 
nature that it could be easily removed ; therefore 
for an occasional affair it was as good a ball- 
room as could be desired. At that time but one 
steamer a week connected Mount Desert with 
Portland, and the nearest railway was at Bangor, 
nearly a hundred miles away, so that we were 
thrown completely upon our own resources in 
making preparations for our german, 

There was one yacht in the harbor, and we ob- 
tained all her flags and private signals, which, 
with a quantity of trailing vines, branches of bal- 
sam and spruce, and great clusters of scarlet 
squawberries, were used to decorate the room 
and piazza, The available music was the piano 
and one violin. 

The question of what we should do for favors 
proved a perplexing one, until some bright genius 
suggested that we make them out of birch bark. 
This plan found ready acceptance, and skilled 
pencils were set to work drawing designs, while 
a foraging party filled a mountain wagon and 
started for Eagle Lake in quest of a grove of 
paper-birches that grew near it. From the one 
shop of the village we obtained a few yards of 
narrow, brightly colored ribbon. 

For the next two days all the inmates of the 
hotel found steady employment and ample 
amusement in preparing the birch-bark favors— 
the men in cutting out the shapes furnished by 
the designers with sharp penknives;-and the 
ladies in sewing and trimming them with rib- 
bon. The designs included canoes, toboggans, 
snow-shoes, hats, baskets, slippers, and fans, Of 
course these may be multiplied indefinitely. We 
‘also made two dozen lanterns of birch bark, per- 
forated with small holes, and resembling Chinese 
lanterns in shape, to hang about the piazzas. 

Several of the birch-bark favors from that first 
Mount Desert german are still in the possession 








of the writer, and, though they are contrasted 
with scores of like trophies from similar sources, 
they seem the prettiest and most appropriate 
of all. 

Our introduction to birch bark at that time led 
to an extensive investigation of its possibilities, 
which was followed by most satisfactory results. 
From its soft inner layers, cut into long, narrow 
strips, several hats were braided and afterward 
worn. With silk-bound edges, it formed unique 
and admirable- covers for shaving-papers and 
blotting-pads, the several leaves of which were 
loosely fastened in with bits of ribbon. Birch- 
bark dishes became popular at our picnics, and 
the menus of these a/ fresco entertainments were 
printed on smooth sheets of it. We exchanged 
visiting cards which were carried in birch-bark 
cases, and notes written, or rather brushed, in 
India-ink on its receptive surface. In fact, we 
had a birch-bark craze, and found much pleasure 
therein. ‘Those who were sufficiently skilful to 
do so took advantage of its many colors and 
shadings, and so blended them as to produce 
charming bits of landscape and picturesque 
groups, which were strengthened and relieved 
against backgrounds of black paper. Although 
the salient features of these pictures were pro- 
duced by contrasting shades of the material, a 
certain latitude was allowed to pencil and pen in 
bringing out details. As the shades of birch 
bark differ in its several layers, the point of a 
knife can also be used with good effect in work- 
ing in scratchy details here and there in these 
pictures, 

Birch bark has been used very prettily in a 
certain log cottage of tasteful design, called by 
courtesy ‘“‘a camp,” in the Adirondacks. Here 
the walls of one room are entirely covered with 
sheets of it. The bark in this case is pure white, 
except the chimney-piece, which is of a delicate 
buff. In this room the mantel-shelf is a single 
piece of spruce bark, supported by natural brack- 
ets of twisted roots, every knob and gnarl of 
which is rudely carved into a grotesque face. 
From the edge of the shelf depends a lambrequin 
of gray moss, entwined with scarlet berries. 
Among the wall ornaments are hornets’ nests, 
and birds’ nests of odd forms, still attached to 
the branches on which they were built; brackets 
formed of the tough, leathery fungoids that grow 
on old trees, with which were cut away square 
sections of the bark from which they sprung; 
antlers, of course, and bunches of cat-tails, cut 
before they reached maturity, and bound together 
with wisps of swamp-grass, set off by knots of 
gayly colored autumn leaves. 

Every piece of furniture in this room, includ- 
ing bedstead, chairs, lounge, tables, and desk, is 
made from tree trunks with the bark left on, 
branches, roots, and sheets of spruce bark. Be- 
neath the desk stands a waste-paper basket 
woven of sweet-scented grasses, and on the 
lounge are cushions stuffed with the “ spills” or 
leaves of the balsam-fir. 

Those balsam “spills” will best retain their 
fragrance that have been stripped from full- 
grown but not old twigs, and have not been dried 
in the sun before using. Care should be taken 
to remove all extraneous moisture, such as dew or 
rain, but when this is done they should at once 
be placed in the bags or cushions for which they 
are intended. If they are prepared for more 
than a day or two before using, much of their 
fragrance will be wasted. ‘Spills’ gathered in 
cold weather are not so fragrant as those pro- 
cured on hot summer days. 





UNWRITTEN LAWS. 


N EN and women are slaves of the tyrant Cus- 
ue tom. From morn to midnight we are gov- 
erned by social or domestic codes whose legality 
consists largely in the fact that people around us 
do, or have done, exactly thus and so. This sub- 
serviency runs through the gamut of the social 
scale, and the Titmouses in an east-side tenement 
would no more think of going contrary to cus- 
tom than would the Vere de Veres in their Fifth 
Avenue palace. 

Though Custom is king, he is not a haughty 
monarch. He stoops to regulate the foibles and 
follies of daily life, while at the same time hold- 
ing the golden reins of earth’s greatest pageants 
in his autoerati¢ grasp. But his mandates must 
always be obeyed, even though they be unwritten 
laws. 

Wide and far-reaching are some of these. The 
story of the Russian sentry, though not new, is 
in point. For many decades a sentry was post- 
ed daily at a certain spot on a particular grass- 
plat in front of the palace at St. Petersburg, 
immediately under the windows of the royal 
chambers. There he stood hour after hour in 
the bitter winter and the torrid summer, in the 
dust clouds of the early Russian spring, aud in 
the drenching torrents of autumn. With mili- 
tary precision the relief came round, and with 
all due pomp and ceremony the guard was 
changed, Thus for many years. At length some 
one in authority wished to know why a sentry 
was placed on that spot—there was nothing to 
guatd save a few flower beds. No one could 
answer the query. A search through musty 
archives, disclosed the fact that half a century 
before, during the reign of the great Catherine, 
a modest snow-drop once stood there; when it 
burst into bloom a sentry was, by order of the 
empress, posted to guard it from violence. A 
year or two passed, and the shrub died or was 
removed, but the order survived. The sentry 
paced wearily to and fro, and the guard-mount- 
ing went on, until the original occasion therefor 
had faded from men’s minds. 

Among the institutions of the London streets 
are the crossing sweepers. A crossing on a 
busy and muddy thoroughfare yields a good in- 
come to its sweeper. From dawn until dark he 








plies his birchen broom, keeping the flagged foot- 
way constantly clean, and seldom or never so- 
liciting a penny for his pains. Of the thousands 
who profit by his labor not more than one in a 
hundred bestows any reward, but each of these 
humble public benefactors has his or her regu- 
lar every-day patrons, who drop a ha’penny or a 
penny as they pass, and at night the sweeper 
has amassed a wage in excess of that gained in 
the same time by many a struggling lawyer or 
doctor. 

The metropolitan crossings have each a recog- 
nized value. “A good crossing could hardly be 
bought for £100, but a purchaser has it for life, 
and need not be afraid of any interference or ri- 
valry, for it is an unwritten law among the cross- 
ing sweepers that one shall never encroach upon 
another’s field of enterprise. They buy from and 
sell to each other, and the corporation of the 
city has nothing to do with the matter. The 
owner of a crossing cannot bequeath it to his 
heirs. His right to it dies with him, and the first 
person who touches his broom after his death has 
the right to succeed to his place and profits. As 
crossing sweepers, like other men, usually die 
in their own beds, the brooms are apt to be 
first touched by their sons or other near relatives ; 
but it has more than once happened that a 
stranger picking up the broom fallen from the 
hand of a sweeper who was killed or who had 
dropped dead at his crossing was surprised to 
find himself in possession of a snug property.” 
This code, baseless in law, but firmly rooted in 
custom, is rigidly adhered to. 

Once a year, just before the British legislators 
assemble in their stately stone structure at West- 
minster, a solemn procession of uniformed offi- 
cials marches down to the crypt of the Parlia- 
ment House and minutely inspects every nook 
and cranny. To the unenlightened on-looker the 
ceremony would appear to be meaningless. The 
visitors seem to do nothing: they arrive, look 
around, and depart as solemnly as they came. 
“Tt requires no small effort to believe that 
these officials of the House of Commons are en- 
gaged in the task of looking for any gunpowder 
barrels which a modern Guy Fawkes may have 
placed in the erypt in order to blow up her Ma- 
jesty’s faithful lords, knights, and burgesses. 
This is, however, an ancient ceremony, dating 
from the days of the Gunpowder Plot, and has 
been soberly performed for two centuries and a 
half upon the assembling of every Parliament, 
though there is no law commanding its ob- 
servance. A custom which cannot but seem some- 
what ridiculous is nevertheless useful in illustra- 
ting very vividly that marked trait of the English- 
man—his clinging to the old because it is old.” 
It is not pretended that even the exploits of our 
modern “ dynamiteurs” make some such inspec- 
tion as this desirable; their dastard plots do not 
lead them to be “caught secretly prowling 
among the cellars of the legislative palace, laying 
trains by which to hoist skyward ‘the greatest 
debating club in the world’; but powder bar- 
rels were sought for in the times of the Charleses 
and the Georges, so they must be searched for 
now.” 

As might be expected, attachment to tradi- 
tionary observances is a trait more marked in the 
older nations and peoples of Europe than in our 
recently born commonwealth. But here is an 
example of the manner in which an unwritten 
law obtains even in America. During the prog- 
ress in Washington of a recent court-martial an 
effort was made to rescind the rule prohibiting 
such courts from sitting after 3 o’clock p.m. In 
the course of the discussion evoked a letter was 
read from a well-known officer which shed some 
light on the origin of this dilatory practice. Ma- 
jor Asa Bird Gardner says: “ This limitation 
has gone into our statutes from the British Ar- 
ticles of War in force in 1775, which the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted for our army. It took 
its rise in the first Mutiny Act, passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1689, in which such proceedings of trials 
could only be held between the hours of eight in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. The rea- 
son of this was that 1 o'clock p.m. was the fash- 
ionable dining hour, and no English officer or 
fashionable gentleman was expected to be sober 
after that hour. Later the fashionable dining 
hour became three o’clock, during the reign of 
the earlier Georges, and the time for the sessions 
of the court was extended to that hour. The 
American Revolution came on when that was the 
hour, and our Congresses, down to and including 
the Revised Statutes of 1874, have continued to 
reénact this curious obsolete law, wholly unaware 
of the implications it contains, while in the Brit- 
ish service it has been abrogated.” 

There is one unwritten law which is neither 
inconvenient nor ridiculous, For years past it 
has been the custom in England, and is now, we 
are happy to say, coming into vogue on the hither 
side the Atlantic, for an audience “assisting” at 
the rendering of Handel’s Messiah to rise when 
the opening measures of the “ Hallelujah” are 
sounded, and to remain standing to its end. The 
origin of this, says Forbes, was as follows: 
“When Handel’s Messiah was first performed 
the audience were singularly struck and affected 
by the music in general, but when the chorus 
struck up, ‘For the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth,’ they were so transported that they all togeth- 
er, with the king (who happened to be present), 
started up, and remained standing till the chorus 
ended, and hence it became the fashion for the 
audience to stand while the ‘ Hallelujah’ is per- 
forming.” 

The question of precedence in “ society” has 
been the cause of more heart-burnings than a 
volume could record, but the system as defined 
and carried into execution in some countries rests 
wholly on traditional laws. A writer in the Brit- 
ish Quarterly Review, alluding to- this and to the 
attendant consequences, says: “In the upper 
stratum of society the most scrupulous and ludi- 
crous attention is paid to the social law of pre- 














cedence. The curious phenomenon may con- 
stantly be seen of the spinster daughter of some 
almost unknown baron being conducted to her 
seat before the wife of the most learned and elo- 
quent commoner in England. The independence 
of the middle classes has been crushed by the 
pressure of these intricate and artificial claims. 
In every assembly, in every ball-room, at every 
banquet where blue blood is present, they are 
made to feel that they have very little in com- 
mon, and given to understand that there is a 
gulf between the classes that mav not be passed. 
The cause is that wonderful hereditary principle 
of honors which makes birth everything and mer- 
it nothing, and being proudly asserted and acted 
upon from generation to generation, has pro- 
duced an incredible amount of servility and ob 
sequiousness, amounting almost to awe of mere 
inherited rank. Even Mr. Gladstone would be 
approached by thousands of educated persons 
with a somewhat different feeling if he had ae- 
cepted an earldom from his gracious sovereign.” 
Undoubtedly this slavish subserviency to what is, 
after all, an unwritten law is “a humiliating in- 
cident in English life.” 

On the continent of Europe and throughout 
Great Britain a rule rigidly followed is for pedes- 
trians and vehicles to “go to the left.” The 
origin of this dates back to the davs when every 
gentleman carried a sword, and when street 


brawls and chance encounters were not uncom- 
mon. In those cheerful times it would have 
been the height of imprudence to pass another 
with the left—z. ¢., the unprotected—side unguard- 
ed, and next to a possible adversary. Hence, by 
passing to the left, the right or sword arm was 
next to the person met. But in the United 
States this custom is reversed, and our “rule of 
the road”—turning to the right—was fixed in the 
early days when ox carts or heavy wagons were 
the vehicles only or mostly in use, and the driver 
or teamster walked beside his cattle on the right, 
or mounted the right-hand horse or mule. The 
right side was thus taken, or perhaps instinctive 
ly chosen, in order to keep the right hand in the 
best position for free use of the goad, whip, or 
rein in guiding the team. 

The robes worn by British judges vary in col 
or in different courts,and the rules for donning 
these, we are told, are transmitted orally, and 
cannot be found in writing. “Scarlet is the color 
for the judges sitting in bane on-the first day of 
the term, also on days which are marked with 
red letters in the calendar. On circuit, at the 
opening of the commission, scarlet robes are 
worn by both judges, should two be present. Af 
ter the commission is opened, the judge who sits 
in the Crown Court and tries prisoners continues 
to wear scarlet until all the cases are dealt with.” 
He is hence termed by criminals “ the Red-gown 
Judge.” Similarly the judge who disposes of 
nisi prius cases removes his scarlet, puts on 
black, and hence is nicknamed “ the Black-gown 
Judge.” When on circuit, the senior or “ Red- 
gown Judge” sits in the Crown Court at the first 
town on the circuit, while the junior judge takes 
the nisi prius Cases; but at the next sitting the 
“Red-gown Judge” becomes the “ Black-gown 


Judge,” and so they alternate throughout the 
circuit. “On ordinary days the judges sitting 
in bane wear dark biue or purple robes, which in 
winter are trimmed with ermine, and in summer 
with bronze silk;” but why these colors are 
chosen no one knows : 

Examples of these unwritten laws might be 
prolonged almost inde finitely ; others will oceur 
tothe reader. The above are only a few of many 
at hand. We will conclude by citing a peculiar 
survival of ancient times now prevalent in the 
English Parliament. There, in certain cases, Nor- 
man French is the medium of communication be- 
tween the sovereign and the legislators. When 
the royal assent is given toa public measure, the 
Clerk of the House says, in a loud tone, “ La reine 
le veut.” But should the bill be a private one, 
he cries, “Soit fait comme il est désiré.” When 
the measure deals with monetary grants, the an- 
nouncemeut is, oe La reine reinercie ses loyaux 
Sujets, accepte leur bénévolence, et aussi le veut.” 
But if the royal approval be withheld for any 
reason, the Clerk says,“ La reine s’avisera”—a 
polite way of saying No. Even in that land of 
hoary tradition and antiquated custom the won- 
der is that in this practical age the old court 
French current in the days of the Plantagenets 
and the Tudors should continue to be employed. 





QUIET OBSEQUIES. 
ee the wife of Plutarch lost her little 


duugliter, during his absence from home, 
he wrote her a remarkably beautiful letter in 
reference to their affliction, which shows the 
perfection of the relation existing between them 
as husband and wife. | In this letter he recounts 
the charms of the child, and says that he sees 
no reason why remembrance of those charms, 
which delighted them while she lived, should 
grieve them now that she was dead. And he 
goes on to commend his wife for the good taste 
of the funeral ceremonies, which were without 
cost or pomp, and were managed in silence and 
moderation, with no spectators but the relatives 
—a course of conduct in which many families 
might imitate the Roman lady to-day. “I re 
member,” he says, referring to the previous death 
of an older child, “when the news was brouglit 
me of my son’s death, as I was returning home 
with some friends and guests who accompanied 
me to my house, when they beheld all things in 
order, and observed a profound silence every 
where—as they afterward declared to others 
they thought no such calamity had happened, 
but that the report was false, so discreetly had 
you settled the affairs of the house at the time 
when no small confusion and disorder might 
have been expected.” 
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Watering-place 
Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Fig, 1 isa combination 
toilette of brown velvet 
and chamois-colored veil- 
ing. The velvet corsage 
is shaped to resemble a 
round Figaro jacket and 
bodice, opening on a vest 
of diagonal folds of veil- 
ing. The sleeves are of 
veiling, surmounted by 
shoulder caps of velvet. 
The skirt drapery is of 
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parte from her. She 
occupiethe her tyme 
moste with the nedyll; 
she can reede, and wryte 
her nayme, but she can- 
not synge, nor pleye 
upon onye __ instru- 
mente.” 

Holbein fulfilled his 
commission, and the 
“ladye” appears on can- 
vas dressed as beseemed 
her “gentylle condi- 
cion,” in crimson velvet 
with embroidery of gold 
and pearls, a necklace of 


rich and glittering 
char ois veiling, loopec stones, rings on fingers 
with a brown velvet sash and thumbs, and wear- 
bow The veiling skirt i 


has two lace insertions 
and a deep lace flounce, 
and is mounted over a 
foundation skirt of cha- 
mois silk. 

In Fig. 2 the skirt is 
of red India silk, pleated 


ing a cap studded with 
pearls and jewels; but 
beautiful she could not 
be. 

There is also a minia- 
ture of her; neither in 
this is she “ pleasing.” 


A miniature of Henry 
above, with the pleats VIII. corresponds with 
springing out below a it in size, and both are 
row of darker ae preserved in exquisitely 
bows. The corsage anc 


irapery are of red-fig- 
ured écru India silk, or- 
umented with revers 


cut ivory cases, in the 
form of a rose, which 
Walpole says ‘are 


TI worthy the jewel they 
und bows of velvet. 1e contain.” 
drapery is irregular, be- 
. emerson se 
ing raised to the waist 


on one side, and reach- 
ing the foot of the skirt 
mn the other, while the 
back is looped bouf- 
fantly 


Table Mat.—Canvas 
Embroidery and 
Plush.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tuk material which 





Chair Back with 
Embroidered Band. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 
585, 


Tus olive velveteen 
chair back is decorated 
through the middle with 
a band of écru tinselled 
canvas, ornamented with 


} 4 j ¢ 28] j 2nsais » 
forms the ground of this a design in Russian em- 
table mat is open écru broidery, which is exe- 
tinselled canvas, An 


oblong piece twenty-four 
inches long by seventeen 
wide 18 used, surrounded 
with a border of terra- 
cotta plush an inch and 
three-quarters wide, Two 

tails of the border are 
hown in full size in Figs. 
2and 3. Thedark lines 
are worked in back stitch 
with black wool; in the 


small squares the cross 
stitch at the centre is in 

ght blue, and the stitch- 
es in the corners in écru, 
The rest of the work is 
in olive and terra-cotta 
wool and terra-cotta che- 
nille. The three stars 
icross the centre are out- 
lined in cross stitch in 
black, filled in with long 
stitches in terra-cotta 
chenille, and with a cross 
stitch in light blue at the 
centre. The double lines 
around them are in black, 
terra-cotta, and écru. The 
mat is lined with satteen, 
and edged with narrow 
gimp. 








Fig. 


WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 





1.—VeinG anp VetveT Dress. Fig. 2.—Ficuren anp Ptiain Inpia Sirk Dress. 





cuted with olive filoselle. 
The design for this band 
is given in Fig. 2; it is 
backgrounded in cross 
stitch, with the pattern 
thrown in light relief in 
the canvas, and veined 
and marked in Holbein 
stitch. Along each edge 
of the embroidered band 
is an open border cro- 
cheted in olive tinselled 
macramé cord, and a 
similar border forms the 
heading for a_ tassel 
fringe of tinselled cord 
and wool, which edges 
the ends. To work the 
crochet border make 6 
chain, work 2 treble, 
with their uppermost 
loops worked off togeth- 
er, on the 2d and Ist of 
the 6; repeat. 2d row. 
—Working back over 
the lst, pass 4 of the 
leaflets worked in the 
last row, a single between 
these and the next, then 
throughout by turns work 2 
leaflets and a single between 
the 2d and 3d_ following 
leaflets. 3d row.—By turns 
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a single between 2 leaflets 
and 7 chain. 4th row.—A 
single on the first single, + 
for a point, 3 chain, a single 
and a double on the 2d and 
Ist of the 3 chain, pass 3, a 
single on the next; repeat 
from *. 5th row.—Work 
as in the 3d along the op- 


A Bit of Ancient 
Court Gossip. 
TE read that “ when 
\ Henry Eighth was 
considering marriage with 
Anne of Cleves,” Holbein ' 
received a commission to 


a tag tt 
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Monocram.—Cross Sritrcu 
EMBROIDERY. 
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Monocram.—Cross Stritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Tapre Mar.—Canvas Empromery anp Piusn.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


paint her portrait. In 1539, as we have it, he was sent, accompanied by “ one 
of the king’s gromes of privit chamber, with money given for their ‘ costes and 
chardgis.”’” In August, a 
negotiator in the marriage 
business wrote to his Maj- 
esty, “Your grace’s ser- 
vante Hanze Albein has 
taken th’ effigies of my 
Ladye Anne and the Ladye 
Amelye, and hath ex- 
pressyd their imaiges verye 
lyvelye.” 

As all can recall, the 
union was not a happy one, 
and was of brief duration, 
though it was written of 
this daughter of the 
“Dewke of Clevis,” by 
more than one person, in 
furtherance of the match : 
“All the gentylmenne of 
the Courte and other that 
I have askyd of, rapporte 
her to be of verye lowelye 
and gentyll condicions, for 
which the mother is 
verye lothe to let her de- 
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Fig. 2.—Drrau. or Empromwery ror Taste Mat, Fic. 1.—Fcwt Size. 


Fig. 3.—Detrau or Empromery ror Taste Mat, Fie. 1.—Furt Size. 
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SEPTEMBER 4, 1886. 























Fig. 1.—CorsaGe with Purrep VEst. 


posite side of the preceding row. 
other row like the 4th is added to the 5th. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


For the ends of the chair back an- 


ate 
Hi Ste es 
oheee’ =>) Mae ease nk “i 
Fig. 2.—Banp vor Cuan Back, 
Emsrorpery, 


Fig. 1 illustrates a white batiste dress, composed of a draped skirt 


and a pleated jacket-basque with full sleeves. 


mented with feather- 
stitching in blue silk 
on the pleats of the 
front and the collar 
and cuffs. A small 
round sleeveless Figa- 
ro jacket of dark blue 
velvet, beaded at the 
edge, is worn over it. 
A blue velvet sash 
encircles the waist 
loosely, and termi- 
nates in a bow in 
front, and a velvet 
cravat is knotted un- 
der the collar. 

Fig. 2 shows a 
dress of black and 
white striped silk with 
black velvet. The 
skirt is draped, witha 
narrow velvet panel 
on one side. The 
basque has a laced 
bodice of velvet, with 
a puffed white surah 
plastron _ spreading 
above it. The collar 
is of the striped silk 
with velvet inserted, 
and the cuffs are 
velvet. 


Corsages.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tur corsage illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is of 
finely striped gray 
and blue wool, with a 
vest, cuffs, and shoul- 
der caps of dark blue 
surah. The silk for 
these accessories is 
pleated into deep soft 
folds. A bead clasp 
is placed where the 
corsage meets in a 
point below the col- 
lar. 

The cashmere cor- 
sage shown in Fig. 2 
is pleated at the front 
and back, with the 
pleats spreading out- 
ward in fan-shape to- 
ward the upper part. 
The upper part is cov- 
ered with plain goods 
to simulate a yoke, 
which is outlined with 
bands of embroidery. 
A pleated postilion is 
in the back, pleated 
flaps to correspond 
are in the front, 
and pleated cuffs in 
the sleeves. 


The basque is orna- 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Batiste anp Ve.vet Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Srrivep Sirk Dress, 


Cut Pattern, No. 3882: Price, 25 ¢ 


Some German Sweetmeats. 
Fig. 1.—Russian ew Saxon Christmas cake is 
poor even sacrifice their most ne cessary articies, 

clothes, to have Sfolle in the house at this season 





nts. 





verybody makes; the 
is their bed or their 


and make all their meals 
not in the least like any Christmas cake that we are ac- 


quainted with; it is 
hardly sweet It is 
compounded of nine 
pounds of flour, one- 
quarter of a pound of 
yeast, four pounds of 
butter, two pounds of 
sugar, four pounds of 
raisins, ten eggs, 
and 


candied lemon peel. 


spice, citron, milk, 


A cook will readily see 
that two pounds of 
sugar are inadequate 
to sweeten nine pounds 
of flour, although aid 
ed by raisiis and cit 
ron, and that four 
pounds of butter will 
hardly enrich it It is 


baked in oblong loaves 
and sprinkled with 
sugar. But if Stolle 
does not meet our ex 


pectations, Mai pan 
Surpasses them. There 
is nothing so delicious, 
conserve of roses in 

cluded; it is simply 
almonds, sugar, and 
rose-water, but so del- 
icately and cunningly 
compounded that it is 
food fit for the gods on 
Mount Parnassus, It 
really must be am- 
brosia. Itisinall the 
confectioners’ win- 
dows during the holi- 
days,in every shape, as 
fishes, and gloves, and 
knitting - work, and 
cigarettes, and pota 

toes just splitting theit 
jacke tH and it is only 
two marks, or fifty 
cents, a pound in the 
mass. The inventor 
ought to have a mon- 
ument; but who knows 
his name ? Apfel- 
kuchen is another 
agreeable sweetmeat, 
although not confined 
to any season. One 
kind resembles our 
brown-betty. Three 
pints of bread-crumbs 
browned lightly in but 
ter, three pints of ap 
ple-sauce cooked with 
crumbs in it; fill the 
dish with alternate 
layers of the bread 
crumbs and = apple- 
sauce, covering the 
top with the grated 
crumbs of the crust 
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cooked in butter, when it is ready for the table. 
Anothet Apfelkuchen is composed of apples and 
almonds, grated together, beaten up with eggs 
and sugar, and baked in a paste likea tart. Vio- 
Jet jelly is a poetical sweet. Boil three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar witb a gill of water and the 
juice of two lemons. Let it cool. Take about 
an ounce and a half of fresh violet leaves and 
bruise them in-a bowl, covering tightly. After 
standing an hour, strain the violet juice through 
a napkin into the sugar and lemon, adding a lit- 
tle cherry water—a cordial of pressed cherries— 
and as much Rhein wine or champagne as will 
make the whole measure a quart, Fortchen is 
the usual New-Year’s dish in the north of Ger- 
many; it is a kind of pancake, and very good 
eaten with sugar; in the west of Germany her- 
ring salad takes its place, and both think it would 
spoil the New Year to go without their special 
dish. Ducks stuffed with apples, raisins, and al- 
monds chopped together are a pleasant variety ; 
and walnuts eaten.with honey is not a bad idea. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A Pupvine Qquickity mMape.—Five spoonfuls of 
flour; five of milk; three eggs beaten well: a little 
salt. Pour one quart of boiling milk upon the batter 
after it has been mixed smoothly, and bake for fifteen 
minutes. This pudding needs a fluid sauce. 

Crram Savor.—Take a half-pound of sifted pulver- 
ized white sugar, and cream into it a quarter of a pound 
of butter. Now put it over the fire in a saucepan and 
stir in a gill of sherry wine, leaving it on just long 
enough to melt the batter, for a moment more will 
darken its color. 





TO BUYERS OF AMERICAN DRESS FABRICS. 

Messrs. H. B. Claflin & Co., Tefft, Weller, & Co., 
Danham, Backley, & Co., E. 8. Jaffray & Co., Sweetser, 
Pembrook, & Co., Butler, Clapp, & Co., and Lee, 
Tweedy, & Co. have just opened a large and choice se- 
lection of the popular Dress Fabrics and New York City 
Novelties from the Gro, H. Gitsert Manuraoctunine 
Co., of Ware and Gilbertvillc, Mass. The line com- 
— upwarecs of 1500 different patterns of new com- 
yinations and colorings adapted to all tastes, and, not- 
withstanding the advance in raw materials and the 
unusual care and expense which has been incurred in 
the preparation of this vast line of exceptional attrac- 
tion, the goods have been placed upon the market at 
popular prices, and cannot fail to meet with the hearty 
appreciation of buyers. We understand that simultane- 
ously with these openings in this city large assort- 
ments will be opened by the leading Jobbers through- 
out the country.—N. Y. Daily Commercial Bylletin.— 
{[Adv.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior substitute, and its use is positively bene- 
ficial to health.—{Ado.] 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrvor.y pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
- to the community in general the employment of 

jour pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 

aa le.” 
Cuas. 8S. Hreains’ “ La Bette” Bovauet Tomer Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyoruinr, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—[Adv.)} 








ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely. Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat Baxine Pownxr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most novrtenine and roonomioat of Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Draggists—25c., S0c., $1. 
a@ A valuable pamphiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants = Invalids,” free on application, 
WELL, Rion annson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. _ 





For 10 cents in 
THE MiK ADO: “oh “m 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
Mack Publishing Coimpany. 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 








GOLD MEDAL, Lal 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


“OUR BABY'S FIRST YEAR,” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With other valuable information ; 48-page book. Sent 
free on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address 

REED & CARNRICK, 
Mercantile Exchange Building, New York City. 


RESSES 
YE) 0 « IPPING 
eEWanpvos 


Dyeing & Cleansing Estab’nt. 































MAIN OFFICES: 
17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & West 14th St., New York. 


Price-List sent free. 








ROWLANDS’ 


MACASSAR OIL 


AS been known for 85 years as the best and safest 

preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
it ate and fragrant bouquet; it prevents it falling off 
or turning gray, strengthens weak hair, and makes it 
beautifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no lead 
or mineral ingredients, and can also be had in a golden 
color for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and also cheap hair oils, 
which are mostly composed of cheap and rancid oil, 
and produce eruptions on the scalp, and buy only Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. 
Sold by the best druggists. 








Fas. Pearsall & Co's 


Rilo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FrLosELLe. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of 4 Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canida. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantiful Lace 
for Curtain or otber Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


SEND 50° IDEAL’ sete: 
ee 


it will n t Scorch! he Hair or burn the hands. 

Mon Ref nded iFnot pa th Satisfactory. Ad- 
dress C. “ H ROMnSDY MrT. 221 Fifth Avenue 

Chicago. Il. LADY ACENTS WANTED! 


AN WANTED ss: geuieee 


for our ewe y ye Ror’ Lad al- 
ity. amet V6) house. References exchang Address af 
once, Y BROS,, 14 Barclay Street, N.Y. 





“PATTI” SKELETON SKIRT BAND. 





All ladies who want a 
Perfect-Fitting Dress, 
should wear the 


“PATTI” SKELETON SKIRT BAND. 


It is something novel and easily adjusted, once 
having your dresses fitted over it, you will never be 
without it. 

For MeasvremMEent.—Pass tape line straight around 
the largest part of hips. 

It enables ladies to wear below the hips all pleats, 
gathers, yokes, bands, and, in fact, everything pertain- 
ing to the tops of garments pendent from the waist; 
thus reducing the circumference of the hips, Lenern- 
ENING the waist, and allowing the corsage to fit smooth- 
ly over the corset without whalebone or other support. 

Only one BAND is required, as it will wear forever, 
and the various garments are easily adjusted when 
changes are desired, and is the only skirt band ever de- 
vised for hanging two or more skirts on one band. 

It gives every lady a graceful, slender waist and well- 
shaped jigure. 

With these yokes any lady can rehang her own 
skirts with much less trouble than to put binding on 
new ones; and when new clothing is made there is a 
great saving of material. 

The heavy band keeps all clothing in place, and 
skirts OANNOT saG between buttons, or get out of posi- 
tion, 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Sold to dress- 
makers at reduced prices. Agents wanted every- 
where. 


For sale at all leading dry-goods 
houses in U. 8S. and Europe. 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


52 Howard Street, New York City. 





SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 





GLOSS 


DRESSING | 


Leading Shoe Dealers 


no other, Beware of imitations, ‘ 
Mfrs., NEW YORK. 





BLACK STOCKINGS © 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY Do. 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan, and Fine 
Lisle Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen's 
Half Hose ; 50c. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Ui d Cotton Stockings dyed for 2c. 
E. W. PECK & COMPANY, 
909 Broadway, New York. 








We GUARANTEE these goods, after 
being dyed by us, not to soil the feet - 
underclothing, that they are equally 
clean as white hose, and the color vaua 
omy will improve by washing. Try a 
ew pairs and you will be convinced. 
“ Silk finish” on all goods. Terms strict- 
ly cash. Goods by wail must be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth with a fine woven crape-like pact | 
Maria Theresa, resembling rich Corded Silk, falling in stately folds; Venetian Crapes, imitating by 
their weave the cffect of Courtauld’s Crape, and Camel Hair, the softest and most luxurions of fabrics, 

yet firm in texture and effective in drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 


Board.” which is the Priestley trade-mark. 


They are for sale by all the es dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., “and others. 


ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 436) 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1886, 
CONTAINS: 


Ferdinand Barbedienne. 
(THE FATHER OF ARTISTIC BRONZE.) 
By Tuxovore Cut.p, With Ten Illustrations; 


Working-men in the British Parliament. 
By Evwaxp Brown, F.L.S. With Thirteen Portraits; 
Short-Horn Cattle. 

By Lewis F. Auten. With Eleven Illustrations; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part VI. 
(LONG BRANCH, SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE.) 
By Cuances Duptry Warner. Richly Illustrated by 
C. 8. Rewuarr; 


Old Salem Sea-Captains. 


By Tuomas W. Uieatnson. With Twelve Illustrations; 


Springhaven. Part VI. 
By R. D. Buaokwone. Beautifully Dlustrated ; 


Brother Angelan. 
A Cholera Story. By Hano.p Frevenio. Illustrated; 


Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
“PLACES OF WORSHIP.” 
Tilustrated by Auruxp Pausons; 


Social Studies. Ill. Railway Reforms. 
By Dr. Riouanv T. Evy; 


United States Docks and Navy-Yards. 
By Rear-Admiral Epwarp Stimpson, U.S.N. ; 


The Home Acre. Part VII. 
(STRAW BERRIES.) 


By E. P. Rox; 
The Central Engine of the Solar System. 


By Ricuarp A. Prooror; 


The End of a Love Match. 
A Yankee Story. By Jutta D. Wutiine; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Groner Wistiam Curtis, 
Editor’s Study. 
By Witiiam Dean Howe ts. 
Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuarites Dupiey Warner. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE...........sseeee0005 $4 00 








Cocrenewcccccoses seh sees 4 00 

MAME DARA. 2.6 oc cs peced<ienscder iacves 400 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......10 00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Number 

Pe eg Re eee ---15 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 

Remittances should be made by Post -ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of lona. 

When no time is specisied subscriptions will be begun 
with the current number. 


t2” HARPER’S CA TALC ALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousavd volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER i BROTHERS, New York, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES; 


OTs, 

89. A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. 
Annie Edwardes . 
88, BAD TO BEAT. "By Hawley § 





87. KATHARINE BLYTHE. By K: atharine Lee. 25 
86. — FALL OF ASGARD. By Julian Cor- 
OEE. occ eve ncccecss secs rccvesccivcssnvossareese p23) 
85. THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies..... 25 
84. A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By Jane 
GN hehe ines nce nsncnss ccd pas eve webecceecs 25 
83. ALTON LCCKE. By Charles Kingsley...... 25 
82. EFFIE OGILVIE. By Mrs. Oliphant........ 25 
81, CYNIC FORTUNE. By D. Christie Murray.. 25 
80, HER OWN DOING. By W.E. Norris....... 25 
79. PLUCK. By J. S. Winter................e.00e 25 
78. ARMY SOCIETY. as 8S. Winter, Ill'd... 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN § SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
OTB, 
538. The _ Thing Needful. By Miss M. E. 
PR ad snes ccsrngestpisaes asedon 
537. The C hilcotes; or, Two Widows. 
Mais ocelaes 50065: vanwkpivodadcesive donscee’s 
536. Keep My Secret. By G. M. Robins. . we 
535. Like Lucifer. By Denzil Vane............... 
534. Pomegranate Seed. By the Author of “The 
Wee Tees PIGINGO.”. ..00 rcs sccecdcdecccdvccess 20 
S2ia. War aud Peace. Part If. By Count Léon 





533. A Faire Damzell. By Esmé Stuart.. 
582. Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler. i 
531. The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. Ill’d. 25 
530. The Crack of Doom. By William Minto..... 20 
529. In the Old Palazzo. _ By’ Gertrude Forde..... 20 


Published by HARPER &  & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hauree & Broruxrs, postpaid, toany part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 
Haeree & Brorurrs’ Catarocur sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


TOKOLOGY ws 


ote Le A ged 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “sir "ities 


. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,N ew York. 











N ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


587 





ROCK DYE HOSIERY, 


Every Pair Warranted. 


IROGIX 
[D) YY Les 


None genuine without above stamp. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 





TRADE 
MUYH 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, 80 cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, $1.00 1 Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50e. a Box—muiluble. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00a Bottle—not mailable 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressiung ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MES. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


mR LENGYEL' P PASTA POMPADOUR. 


pi eee 







ARRANTED to 
PLES, SALT RHEUM, MOLES, FRECKLES, 


Wi RMS and SUN SURNS. ax complexion a and transl: 
obtained even my a dangerous use of arsenic. er — 
moves WRINKLES and their after such removal, and 
‘aed Complexions speed)y their freahy its wonderful 
we action. It is unequalled asa the ND8&, refining the 
skin, and making it soft, clear and white. PASTA POMPADOUR is not o paint 
or , used to cover up and the and of the skin, but 
a that naturally —— uy ne ae 
apiece: | ado a ni pany each 
DR. I O SOMMER, 00 1 Bond St St., New York. 
Testimonials from the unhesitatingly if 
results not 





IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ngray. It produces every shade, from the 
fichtest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
SS auburn to brown and blac k; leaves the hair 
: clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
& skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
y less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO, 


TO THE LADIES. 


*T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged |Ja- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilfal.”"—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.RS. 

Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
THE ruPE MF@, CO., Boston, Mass. 















Y in 


and Tricyles. 

Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 

right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes awnit the workers absolntely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TKUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





aMeksSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE 
Have opened up, for a special bargain sale, 


5000 YARDS 
Rich FEATHER TRIMMINCS, 


The finest goods imported, in Light Tan, Medium, 
Light and Seal Browns, Garnet, Navy Blue, Green 
and Black, fully 64 inches wide, at 


63c. YARD; 
Never sold anywhere under $1.25 yard. 


MAIL ORDERS 

Carefully filled by thoroughly experienced shoppers, 
and all orders for Dry Goods amounting to 
$5.00 and upwards, when money accompanies same, 
are transported free of all express or Mail charges 
except registering by mail. CO, O. D, orders we 
pay for the return of money only. 

BROADWAY, | 8th AND 9th STS., N.Y. Y. 





This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vit 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in ail 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 


It is acknowledged by thousands of 


SOFT ladies who have used it daily for many 


years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
er other discolorations All coneinde by saying: “ Itis 


Hecate; BEAUTIFUL bese 


fortheskinI 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Soid by ali Drug- 


és*™ peas COMPLEXION 


«* STATEN ISLAND “= 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 


__ SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


WEIBY? 
HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<—1. ago Cc 
BIRTH MARKS 


-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


Ft Cc LEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itch- 
ing, Burning, and Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura Soap, 
apn exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioura 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. 

Curtoura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beaatifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curroura, 5c. ; Soar, 25c. ; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve anv 
Cuemwan Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢#~ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 









Baok- Aone, Uterine Pains, Soreness, and 
Weakness speedily cured by Cuticurna AntI- 
Paw Piaster. Warranted. . 





Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cens. can send 
by mail. 
&COMP’Y, 


your crape 
SHRIVE 





833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beantified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfinous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Tll-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First * gaan 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemist 
mends my Cosmetiqnes as harmless and relia 
(Mention this Paper.) 


Vegas 











Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suzts 


and Underwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord& T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. af 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographie gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 


Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘‘ Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as - - - - ‘'Ko-Ko.”’ 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.”’ 
Frederici, as - - - ~- ‘The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our svap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pn 
LANCTRY’ r ” BUSTLE. 


~ Made of fine wire strands, 
and so arranged with 
springs as to fold up when 
sitting or lying down. 
This enables the 
wearer to lean back 
against the chair 
or sofa, the Bustle 
resuming its 
»yroper position 
immediately upon 
rising. The size 
can be altered by 
means of an ad- 
justable cord to 
suit. It is light, 
cool, easy to wear, 
never gets ont of 
order, and is of 
the correct Pari- 
sian shape. The 
best bustle ever in- 
vented to fit a dress over. Sold to dressmakers at re- 
duced prices, and can be returned if not satisfactory. 
Agents wanted everywhere. For sale at all 
leading dry-goods houses in U.S. and Enrope. Price, 
per mail, 75 cents.—-THE CANFIELD RUB- 
BER CO., 52 Howard St., New York City. 

Factories :—Bridgeport, Conn. ; Montargis, France; 
Mannheim, Germany. 













Patented in U. S. and Europe. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


A novelty which all the ladies require. The under- 
signed is sole agent for the patentee and owner of 
“The Princess Watch-Pocket,” which is 
easily attached to the dress, and only needs to be seen 
to be appreciated. A sample will be mailed to any 
part of the United States or Canada to the trade, to 
whom a liberal discount will be made, or to any lady 
who will remit One Dollar. The goods will be man- 
ufactured first in Oxidized Silver, on which the price 
is named above, and afterward in other material. 
Address by mail, 


A, GOODALE, 17 John St., New York. 


Care Beals & Thomas, Die-Sinkers and Designers 
ewelry. 





BLACKING 


eee AND SOFTENS THE ry pr sg FOR IT 
NTAINS NO SHELLAC OR AC 


a. AWARD, GOLD ~ 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
‘GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 








WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
flaous Hair permanently 


| removed, Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 


| Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 


and restored. Interesting Book aad 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry's Lapy’s Book. 
ME, VELARO, 249 _ West 224 Street, N. Y. City. 
Corresy Mention this paper. 


THE NEW PATENT 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 
M. BENDICK, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mauufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 




















LUNDBORG 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


you cannot obtain LUN DBORG'S PER- 
FI ES AND RHENISH COLOGNE iu 
your vicinity, send your name and address for Price- 
jist to the manufacturers, YOUNG, LADD, & 
COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 






es 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific ag — 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, m: al, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse d troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


LOTS 


$15 


40x100 y th in Sliver p Springs Park, Florida, 

jon 15. High, Wamps or malaria. Over 
2 600 ng sib. gh, ae predesstonal people of every kind, 
pion ladies, have already invested; new arrivals weekl. 

88 Houses, 2 Hotels, tC hurch, f School House and'8 
Stores, built last 10 months _ Six Daily Trains. Every 

n. man and child should own a lot i» the land of 
















nas. pine apples, sunshine, tropi 
th Ash and popular in- 


shrewd 
Grove Ti Fre 


REFERENCE.—Wm. H. Oakles y, Prest. Nat. Citizens Bank, 
N. ¥. A 16-page descriptive paper, 24 engravings show- 
i ——s ae oe oa showiad avenues, &c., 


gene ret Ae Io Ng MOMLEY Lien 
No.149 BROADW or 
DeHINGST ARE. MARION OO. F Cao IDA. 


‘PRICES ARE 
Always the Lowest! 









PARKER'S 


He is the Largest dealer iy Embroidery and 
Stamping Materials in the World, 


Mammoth Catalogue of patterns, 25 cts. 
Stamping Powder, (black, blue or white), per box. 7 rcts. 
25 skeins Embroide ry Silk, (assorted c olors) 3cts. 


Waste Embroidery Silk, (all good silk) per box, 

12 knots Emb’y Floss, 25cts.; Large Ball of Tinsel, 
French Embroidery Cotton, per doz. skeins, 
Imported Arrasene, (fast colors) pe r doz. skeins, 
Fine Emb’y ¢ thenille, per skein. Scts. ; pe r doz 
Color © ‘ard, (with piece of silk of each shade 
Linen Tidies(choose your own patterns) stampe d, 
Felt Tidy (with silk to work it, four colors 1 
English Crewels. per skein. 3 cts.; per do. 35cts. 
Sieeeaee’ Price List of Outfits and Materi.- 
als, FREE, Kensington Fainting Outfit $1.25. Lustre 
Outit, $3. T. E. PAR » Lynn, Masa. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Lutte Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


HP ts. 
aoe 








Single 
Send 


orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


oe of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed ‘bec: 


ecoming’ to ladies 

who wear their hair parted, 36 

up, accordin to size and color. 

ask, with prep’n 

, Cosmetics &c., 

where. Send to 

the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 

E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; 
embroidery supplements, full size; 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz: 

STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran, 
double page. 

e copy with recent colored pls ate 2) cents. 
NTERCHANGE CO., 37 & 39 West 22d Street, 
__ Mention this paper. New York, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 
Merchants in Photographic Supplies, 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, Uhicago, III. 

Catalogues & “How to Make Photographs” mailed 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
RLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 

yugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
— at Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
Tuition, $5 to $2); board and room with Steam H atand 
Blectrie Light, $45to $75 5 per term. tl Term begins Sep- 
tember 9, 1886. For I!lnstrated Calendar, with full information, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir., F ranklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


CURE "i: DEAF 


Peck’s PaTENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EarR Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send por illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N, Y. 


~ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Check, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


GEND 50 cents for McCreedy’s Corn Solvent, and 
cnre your Corns while you sicep. No Cure, 
C. O. McCREEDY, Bullston, N. Y. 





six pattern 
also three very 


No Pay. 
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NO PRACTISING AROUND HERE. IN STYLE. 


A MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
“VELL, MY YONG ZHENTLEMAN, VAT SIDE S'ALL I PARRT 





MR. VAN HINKLE. “is Mrs, DE VOLMER AT HOME?” INFLUENTIAL CITIZEN. “So YER THINKIN’ UV LOCA- 
BRIDGET. “ BLESS YER HEART, SIR, NO. SHE'S DOWN TIN’ HYUR, AIR YE?” YOUR HAIR ON ?” 
YOUNG PHYSICIAN. “WELL, YEs, I HAD THOUGHT “IF YOU PLEASE, YOU MAY PART IT IN THE MIDDLE, 


BY THE SAY. SO WALK ROIGHT IN; AN’ MANY’S THE DAY 
SINCE OIVE SEEN YEZ.” SOME OF PRACTISING HERE.” BECAUSE PAPPA ALWAYS PARTS HIS IN THE MIDDLE,” 
INFLUENTIAL CITIZEN. “PRAcTIsIN’! LOOK HyuR, 
YOUNG MAN, THAR’S A GOOD OPENIN’ HYUR FUR A DOCTOR 
EZ UN’ERSTAN’S HIS BIZ, BUT WE DON’T WANT NO PRACTIS- 
IN’; DOCTERIN'’S WHAT WE WANT.” 





FOND MAMMA. “Tr THAT DESIGNING YOUNG WOMAN GIVES ME THE CHANCE, CLARA, 


(Little Jamie has been taken suddenly ill, and two playmates have called 
I WANT TO INTRODUCE THIS HANDSOME WIDOWER TO You.” 


to know his condition.) ‘* AUNT” VIOLET (the old family nurse) SAYS: 
“DE DOCTOR DON'T KNOW WHAT AILS DE CHILE, AN’ HIS PA AN’ MA CLARA. “WIDOWER! | SHOULD THINK HE WAS RATHER YOUNG TO BE A WIDOWER.” 


DON'T UNDERSTAN’ DE TRUBBLE; BUT I NOTIS ONE THING—HE AIN'T FOND MAMMA. “WHY, CHILD, HE HAS BEEN A WIDOWER NINE YEARS.” 
BEEN WELL SINCE PLUMS HAS BEEN ON DE MARKET, 1 TOLE HIM CLARA. “MERCY! WAS HE BORN MARRIED?” 
"BOUT EATIN’ DEM MALARIOUS VEG'TABLES.” 
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A BEGINNING. 
“HELLO! HyUR’s MISTER TOMMY A-CUTTIN’ UP SOME OB HIS CIRCUS SHINES ON A ROPE, 


1 RECKON!” 
“OM NO, MUM; IT'S A HAMMOCK. I'S GWINE TER MAKE IT BIGGER WHEN I GITS MORE 


ROPE.’ 


AN ADVANCED STUDENT. 
JAMIE (pr-paring to say his Sunday-school lesson), ‘HERE ARE MY VERSES, AUNT ETHEL, 
IN THE LAST CHAPTER OF REVELATION.” 
MAUD who has just finizhed the Second Reader, and has prospects of promotion). “Ou, AUNT 
ETHEL, 1s JAMIE GOING OUT OF THE BIBLE ?” 











